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Dixon Mills a at Gastonia, North Carolina 


will not be troubled by fluctuating humidity during the variable spring 
season. 


Bahnson Master Controls have been added to the Mill’s humidifying 
equipment so that humidity conditions now remain within very close limits 
and regain in the yarn is practically constant. 


Scientific construction, precision movement, instant response to humidity 
changes, are inherent characteristics of the Bahnson Master Control. An 
adequate equipment of Bahnson Humidifiers and Master Controls will aid 
materially in the production of yarn more uniform in weight and numbers. 


Examine your present humidifying system with accurate humidity con- 
trol in mind. If you do not have ample protection against atmospheric 
changes, investigate Bahnson Equipment, “The Key to Production.” 


THE BAHNSON COMPANY 


Humidification Engineers 
Winston-Salem, N. C. New York Office: 93 Worth Street 
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OME RUN hits are be- 

ing scored regularly by 
Graton & Knight Leather 
Belts. An ordinary belt may 
get to first base but here are 
belts that have the “make- 
up” to run longer, circuit 
the four bases, and score a 
record hit by actually low- 
ering Operating costs. 


In a nationally known cot- 
ton manufacturing plant 
Graton & Knight Leather 
Belts are used on the rew- 
er types of drives where the 
power is transmitted by 
leather belts. Practically 
every drive in this mill is 


Graton & Kni 


Standardized 
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belted with Graton & 
Knight longer lasting, bet- 
ter running leather belts. 


We will gladly furnish ad- 
ditional evidence of mills 
in which Graton & Knight 
Leather Belting is scoring 
home run hits! Write us 
for free copy of the Belting 
Manual that is shown in 
the right-hand corner of 
this page. 


Graton & Knight Company 


Worcester, Mass. 


LEATHER BELTING LASTS LONGER 


Another Home Run! 


OTHER 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


Rubber Transmission, Conveyor 
and Elevator Belting 
Mechanical Rubber Goods 
Lace Leather 
Round Belting 
Belt Cements and Dressings 
Leather Pickers 
Lugs and other Loom Straps 
Woven Textile Lug Straps 
Textile Aprons 


Leather Link “V” Belting 


Get YOUR Free Copy! 


Address 
Department Q-30 


Send for your free copy 
of the Belting Manual, 
the most complete 
book of its kind, 
One hundred and 
ninety-six pages 
of practical belt- 
ing and trans- 
mission intor- 
mation. 
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Problem 


to do our full share in helping 


CROM YON & KNOWLES 
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and it is our sincere endeavor 


you reduce costs. ..... 


) 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


A /OOTN FOR WOVEN FABRIC 


YARN PREPARATION 

OUR POINT OF 
CO-OPERATION WEAVING 
CONVERSION 

RO MERCHANDISING 
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ANOTHER MANUFACTURER IN THE TEXTILE 


INDUSTRY THAT USES SSSSiP BEARINGS 


WOONSOCKET USES 20 SKF’s ON BREAKERS 


WOONSOCKET MACHINE & PRESS CO... INC. 


BECAUSE IT PAYS MORE IN THE END 


WENTY Ball Bearings on 
the important shafts of this Woonsocket 


‘Tandem Bale Breaker do their share in 


maintaining a high state of efficiency in 
the opening room, 0° are used on the 
leather strippers, idler pulleys, pin strip- 
pers and doffers. 

Numerous advantages are secured 
with &. ‘Textile machinery is modern 
with SS Anti-Friction Bearings. They 


bring lowered power costs, precision set- 
tings and care-free operation. Sealed 
housings prevent annoying lubricant 
leakage and eliminate fire hazard. It is 
these things which are considered first 
with the choice of SSF by W oonsocket 
and not price. Such a policy ultimately 
means more to every purchaser of their 
equipment—and pays for it builds con- 
fidence in the manufacturer. 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC... 40 East 31th Street, New Vork, Y. 


EQUIPPED WITH THE HIGHEST PRICED BEARING 


IN THE WORLD 


C/Vileans just this 


Ball and Roller Bearings 


That the manufacturers whose product is illustrated 
abo e preferred to pa ymore for their bearings and less 
for servicing or replacingthem. They preferred to 
pay a higher price in the beginning than many times 
this higher priceintheend, And, finally, they pre- 
ferred to economize by using SOC bearings because 
they are made to do their job, not to fit @ price list. 


Pricey 
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Master Mechanics Hold Meeting at Charlotte, N. C. 


The Spring Meeting of the Master Mechanics of the 
Southern Textile Association met in a one-day session 
at the Chamber of Commerce in Charlotte on April 24. 

The meeting was attended by about 100 interested 
men, representing mills from Virginia to Georgia. The 
meeting was under the direction of Chairman W. G. 
Young, Master Mechanic of the Wiscassett Mills, Albe- 
marle, N. C. 


During the luncheon period a program of ballet and 
tap dancing was given by the pupils of Miss Elizabeth 
Henderson. Misses Clemmie Reid and Margaret Harris 
entertained with vocal selections. 

Chairman: We have with us today the editor of the 
Southern Power Journal, Mr. E. W. O’Brien. He has to 
leave early to address some engineering organization in 
Virginia, and we are going to ask him to give us his talk 
on Economical Operation of Steam Plants. 

ECONOMICAL PLANT OPERATION 
By E. W. O’Brien. 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: My first real job was 
with a master mechanic of a large finishing plant in the 
East. I was a youngster working my way through high 
school, and happened to solve a problem for this master 
mechanic, a little simple problem in algebra which he 
had not been able to solve and this gave him the oppor- 
tunity of putting one over on the boss, which made him 
entirely grateful, so the first thing he tried to do was to 
land a job for me in his own organization. It happened 
at that time they were having a good deal of trouble with 
cloth going through the plant and arriving in the packing 
room stained with grease, or oil stains. 

The first job he sent me to do was inspect the rolls 
which were suspected of being covered with oil or spots, 
and see if I could determine where they came from. 
They gave me the run of the plant, and it gave me a lot 
of information, and I soon was able to determine where 
the spots came from. Then he set me to work finding 
out means of correcting this damage. This gave me an 
opportunity to devise a number of shields so that I could 
apply lubricators and grease cups which would prevent 
the oil getting over on the cloth; but, more important, 
perhaps, was the fact I laid out a schedule ot lubrication, 
by which one man in the plant had as his job the lubri- 
cating of all machines, except those that required very 
frequent lubrication, or were under the direct charge of 
some individual, and in addition I marked filling points 
on the lubricator, and grease points to guard against 
putting too much oil and grease into the cup. As a 
result I soon worked myself out of a job. 

A little bit later the master mechanic found the traps 
needed to be checked up. He gave me the check-up of 
all the traps in the plant. I can tell you now I didn't 
get rid of the traps as rapidly as I got through with the 
lubrication. There were four or five hundred traps 


through that work. I did get a fair insight into the 
boiler room problems of that finishing plant. 

In a boiler plant, whether textile or not, there are 
three factors involved. There is first, the equipment; 
second, the men operating it, and third, the means used 
for knowing what you are getting. You all know that 
without good equipment, kept in excellent condition, you 
can not attain the highest efficiency, and you also know 
that unless the men operate that equipment satisfactory 
you are not going to have successful operation. 

Perhaps the most important factor of all is the opera- 
tion of such plants, but the one I want to stress partic- 
ularly, because I feel it is the one more easily changed 
and from which you can get most ready benefit, is that 
of measuring operation through the use of instruments. 
Measuring instruments in the plant are the eyes of the 
plant. ‘They give you an idea of what the plant is do- 
Ing. 

Every textile plant has its individual probiems, and its 
individual needs. Some instruments are desirable to 
some plants and not at all necessary in others. It is up 
to the good judgment of the master mechanic in the 
choice of instruments to fit his particular plant. 

Now, in the boiler plant you have certain equipment 
that is required. There will be the water column and 
pressure guage, those are more for safety than for econ- 
omy. The first thing you consider in the question of 
economy is the matter of evaporation. That is the num- 
ber of pounds of water you are evaporating per pound of 
coal. To get that it is necessary that you have some 
means of measuring water, either through water mains 
or through steam flow meter, but it is necessary to have 
coal scales, but if you have got that you want to remem- 
ber that the value of such figures are dependent upon 
the character of the coal you are using. If it is cheap 
coal, a low number of pounds per pound of coal may be 


a good figure, while in other cases if it is good coal you 


have to get higher figures, and also the losses in a plant 
largely go up the stack. 

I think at this meeting two years ago, Mr. Kerr, of 
the Champion Fibre Company, of Canton, N. C., read 
a paper. Mr. Kerr made one remark that struck me 
very forcibly. He said “Any job is best done when the 
doer of the job considers it a game. That is just as true 
for boiler operation as it is for any other job. Every 
man who plays the game has a consciousness of what his 
plant is doing, and he is able to set out in his own mind 
a mark to shoot at; maybe the mark some neighboring 
man has attained; maybe the mark he read about in 
some paper, but he has something to shoot at; he sets 
himself a goal and that plant is going to be operated 
successfully.” 

The man that keeps a record of that sort, that knows 
what he is doing from day to day and from month to 
month, and from year to year, is the man that keeps the 
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power plant statements and keeps it through the use of 
instruments. Thank you. 

Chairman: Thank you, Mr. O’Brien. Any of you 
gentlemen having trouble with steam plants, while we 
have the doctor near is the time to get your questions 
ready. We have a number of steam plant operators. 
One is Mr. Sadler, who operates the daddy of all of 
them. Any questions you would like to bring up regard- 
ing the operation of steam power plants? 

Small Stokers 


A Member: One question I would like to ask. How 
successful have small stokers been under H. R. T. Bald- 
wins? 

Mr. O’Brien: That is one question that depends on 
individual conditions. In some plants they have been 
very successful, particularly when through their use you 
can do away with a certain amount of labor. In other 
plants where you have the labor available anyway, and 
you are not saving anything in that regard, and saving 
of coal may be small because the total of the amount of 
coal used is small, then they have not been successful. 
If it is at all possible to justify them, I think it is a good 
thing, because they promote a better feeling of responsi- 
hility on the part of the operator. 

Shop Equipment 

Chairman: Any further questions? If not, we will 
have the report of the committee appointed at the last 
meeting at Columbia regarding shop equipment. That 
committee is composed of E. P. McWhirter, of the Mon- 
arch Mills, Union, S. C.; H. H. Ler, Union Bleacheries, 
Greenville, S. C.; G. C. Queen, Oakland Mills, New- 
berry; E. E. Edmiston, Mooresville Cotton Mills, 
Mooresville; Charles A. Spencer, Union Bleachery, 
Greenville, S. C.; W. E. Jones, Chadwick-Hoskins Mills, 
Charlotte, N. C. This committee was appointed at the 
last meeting to determine what was the proper equip- 
ment for a machine shop for an average textile mill of 
30,000 spindles, 600 looms, I believe. 3 

Mr. McWhirter: We have agreed on a 50,000 spindle 
mill, and we suggest: 

1 16-inch lathe; 1 20-inch lathe; 1 No. 2 milling ma- 
chine; 1 12-inch drill press; 1 4-inch high speed drill 
press; 1 12-inch stroke shaper; 1 automatic shaper; 1 
standard key seater; 2 electric welders; 1 acetylene wel- 
der; 1 arbor press; 1 hydraulic press. 

For 30,000 spindles: 1 14-inch lathe; 1 18-inch lathe; 
1 12-inch stroke shaper; 1 drill press; 1 power hack saw 
machine; 1 No. 2 milling machine; automatic gear ma- 
chine; acetylene welder; electric welder; 1 key seating 
machine. 

Mr. lier: In the plant where I am employed, we 
have the following machine tool equipment: 1 lathe, 
36-inch x 30 feet; 1 shaper, 24-inch; 1 emery stand, 2- 
wheel; 1 high speed hack saw machine; 1 DeWalt, Jr., 
12-inch saw; 1 electric drill, 42-inch; 1 acetylene welder; 
1 power press, 5-ton; 1 band saw; 1 electric portable 
grinder; 1 lathe, 26-inch x 10 feet; 1 drill press, 26- 
inch; 1 pipe machine, 6-inch; 1 Whitin gear machine; 
1 lathe grinding machine; 1 electric drill, %4-inch; 1 
portable key seater; 1 lathe, 16-inch x 8 feet; 1 pipe 
machine, 2-inch; 1 electric drill, 34-inch. 

We find the above equipment sufficient to take care 
of our needs in every particular except that our gear cut- 
ting equipment is limited to gears of rather fine pitches. 

To list the machine tools in sizes required for bleach- 
ery shop work would be rather difficult if it were in- 
tended to make a recommendation by which all bleach- 
eries could be guided. The range of work would not 
necessarily be similar in all cases and I would think it 
necessary for each to make a survey of existing equip- 
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ment of process machinery, and take into consideration 
as far as possible, future additions, trying always to hold 
down investments to just those tools which represent 
profitable production of necessary machinery parts, and 
insurance against serious interruptions of plant opera- 
tion. 

Chairman: Here comes the big argument, “Manu- 
facturing of parts in local shops.” That is a question 
you could discuss here all day and never settle it. | 
have asked Mr. McWhirter to prepare a paper on that. 
He has had considerable experience along that line. Mr. 
McWhirter, if you will give us the benefit of some of 
your knowledge along that line that will probably open 
up the discussion. 

Making Parts in the Mill Shop 


Mr. McWhirter: . Gentlemen, the chairman of our 
division made a request of me some few weeks ago that 
I express orally or in writing, at this meeting, my opinion 
and experience of manufacturing machinery repair parts 
in our Southern cotton mill machine shops. Not being 
a speaker, I am forced to present my thoughts to you in 
writing. 

We all appreciate the fact that a number of mechan- 
ics are tremendously handicapped on account of not hav- 
ing the proper equipment in their department with which 
to manufacture parts and to do the great amount of re- 
pair work that they should be doing in their shops. In 
most cases, however, a little salesmanship on our part 
will bring into our departments the improved machinery 
and equipment which we have wished for for many, many 
years. - 

Picture, if you will, a modern cotton mill machine 
shop of 20 years ago—they had such equipment as a 
lathe, drill press, grindstone and a few other contrivances 
for making such temporary repairs aS would maintain a 
reasonably fair production until a new part was ordered 
from the machine builders for replacement. A few sim- 
ple gears were made, but they were set up on irregular 
and untrue mandrels and when delivered to the depart- 
ment for which they were made, proved to be practically 
worthless and brought about untold criticism from the 
overseers and fixers alike. These fellows were perfectly 
justifiable in their criticism, as the gears we made then 
were not standard because, as a matter of fact, we did 
not have the equipment for turning out satisfactory 
work. 

The mechanics in the South have had greater barriers 
to overcome than any other department heads of our 
Southern mills. Broadcasted criticism from the sweepers 
up has added toward making our task a trying one; yet, 
we have progressed and accomplished what we thought 
at one time would never come to pass. Recognition is 
given to our Southern foundaries who are delivering to 
our shop doors castings which are as good as can be had 
from any of the Eastern foundaries. Then, too, we now 
have the equipment in our shops and are turning out 
finished repair parts that are just as satisfactory and 
perfect as can be had from the shops of the machine 
builders. Production is being maintained and in most 
cases increased while the percentage of seconds is low- 
ered. Our shops are no longer known as a necessary 
liability, but instead, the mill management concedes that 
a machine shop properly equipped and operated is the 
greatest producing department they have in the mill, 
yielding a greater profit on the investment than any 
other department in the organization. 

Parts can be made at a saving of from 50 to 75 per 
cent of what they would cost the mill if purchased from 
the machine builders. Numerous broken or worn parts 
are mended in our shop at a saving of from 75 to 90 per 
cent from what a new part made by the factory would 
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cost us. By mending, I mean working over such as loom 
crank shafts which cost us around $7 apiece from the 
factory. We build the old ones up as good as new at a 
cost of $1.10 each. Loom protector rods, loom take-up 
rollers, clothing licker-ins, rewinding motors, motor bear- 
ings, re-necking steel rollers and re-bossing drawing frame 
rollers and innumerable other things are taken care of 
right in our own shop. 

I do not mean to be egotistical when | say we are get- 
ting somewhere. Did you read the report of the New 
England Forum? A master mechanic made the state- 
ment at their meeting in Boston that he was manufac- 
turing loom supplies successfully at a saving of 50 per 
cent, and we can easily do the same thing in our own 
Southern mill shops if we have the equipment. 

We make our own jigs and templets so as to finish 
all repair parts correctly. We have what we call a pat- 
tern board in our shop on which we keep the machine 
builder’s original piece of all the parts which are man- 
ufactured in our shop. In this manner we adhere strictly 
to standards throughout the mill. There is no guess 
work and the parts we manufacture are just as inter- 


changeable on our machines as those from the machinery 
builders. 


We have right here in our own Southland an abundant 
supply of just as highly skilled machinists as are avail- 
able anywhere. We master mechanics should be able to 
determine the work a fellow can do best and should as- 
sign our men certain jobs that they may specialize and 
in turn we should hold them accountable for the work 
they turn out. Repair work done in a custom shop ts 
ferquently inferior, we have no assurance that the actual 
worker is skilled and has had training in turning out the 
best workmanship on that particular job, but you. do 
know that the billing clerk of a custom shop has had his 
training and will charge you twice as much as such work 
would cost if done in your own shop. 

Please do not misconstrue my statements and allow 
yourselves to believe that I am knocking the machinery 
builders. It is their business to build machines, but the 
point that I am trying to make clear is that, it is the 
business of the master mechanic of a mill to manufac- 
ture aS many repair parts as possible with his equip- 
ment. 

We all should appreciate that the cloth business at the 
present time seems to be in a state of “profitless pros- 
perity” and the only mills that can survive are those that 
guard against excessive repair cost. Therefore, it is up 
to the master mechanics to make their shops productive 
and to experience the thrill of having achieved something. 
Our annual meetings should be milestones, not millstones, 
to the true master mechanic. Each is a merger of an- 
other year of accomplishments, so that when the next 
milestone, or the next annual meeting, comes into view, 
you will be conscious of having achieved the biggest and 
best year of your life. This is my wish for all of you. 

Chairman: That paper of Mr. McWhirter’s ought to 
bring out a big discussion. That gets back to the same 
question of shop equipment, and I feel that the sooner 
we master mechanics can convince the management that 
if they give us the proper shop equipment that we can 
save them some real money in manufacturing parts, the 
sooner they will be benefited and the better our job will 
be. Now, I would like to hear from anybody on that 
subject. 

Mr. Kincaid: I will start the ball rolling. Let's stop 
thinking the Northern machine shops can make a better 
casting than we can. We can do it in the South, and 
that comes back to just what you were talking about— 
machinery. They age their castings; I saw them doing 
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that. I am not saying I heard that, I saw t . they 
have some advantages we don’t have. We know textiles 
are moving South, and the machinery companies are 
going to have to move South, too. Let’s think about 
running here in the South and quit having to depend on 
the East for these things. We know it costs lots to get 
it down here. And we know, we are sorry to say, their 
mechanics make more money than we do, but if we study 
the things we have been doing—lots of our shops haven’t 
much more machinery than they had 20 years ago: | 
am sorry to say that, but I believe since this association 
has been organized and going like it has been that has 
helped a whole lot. The managers and owners have 
found out we are trying to learn, and I wish some of 
the older heads would do a lot of talking. The younger 
fellows that have just 15 or 18 years in the shop aren’t 
able to tell them very much. 


Everybody knows there are parts you buy from the 
East and you hear a loom fixer say, “I had to fit it.” 1 
don’t care whose shop it was made in, take a casting for 
a loom and try to put it on and you have to build it 
back by reaming or something like that. There are lots 
of things we catch in the shop when we make them our- 
selves and that saves time. 

Mr. Ilier: I have had quite some experience in this 
making of machinery parts in the cotton mill shop, and 
there is no question but what it is a field in which con- 
siderable profits are possible. I would suggest that if 
all these men here would just follow this plan they will 


find out some things that they probably already should 
have known. 


For instance, you take the parts that come into your 
shop to be repaired. If you will have your foundry cast 
you a sample lot of those castings and keep a check on 
cost, you will find in many instances you can produce 
those parts for half, and in some cases much more than 
half of what you will be charged if you buy those parts 
furnished by the machinery manufacturers. 

1 heartily endorse everything Kincaid said over there 
about our being able to make castings down in this coun- 
try. You can buy just as good casts in the South as 
anywhere, and the foundry work is just as good as can 
be found anywhere. When it comes to skilled men, we 
have plenty of them. Consequently there is no reason 
why we can’t produce a great many parts that we are 
now buying outside. . 

It would be wrong for me to say you could manufac- 
ture in your shop all the parts you need for any partic- 
ular machine. You can’t do that, because manufactur- 
ers of machinery have developed special machinery for 
getting out certain parts. At the same time there are 
lots and lots of parts for the production of which you 
do have the equipment, and if you will keep records on 
parts which go through your shop you will find out be- 
fore long parts that are not profitable for you to try to 
make, and parts that are very profitable for you to make 
and it can be done. It is a big subject, and if you men 
would just check up on that thing you will find you have 
opportunities there to effect economy in your plant. 

Making Arbors 

Chairman: I happened to be in a certain master me- 
chanic’s shop a few weeks ago who was making arbors 
for cone winders, and I gathered from what he said that 
he made a big saving there on that one particular item. 
Mr. Winecoff, I would like for you to tell these gentle- 
men just how much you are saving, and the number of 
pieces you are making, and the speed at which you turn 
them out. 

G. A. Winecoff, Efird Manufacturing Company, Albe- 
marle, N. C.: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, we have 
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been manutacturing them for the last couple of months. 
They cost complete from the factory 50 cents apiece. 
We get out, figuring our steel and labor and everything, 
we get out for about 15 cents to the piece, to each arti- 
cle, 

Chairman: How many of: them are you making? 

Mr. Winecoff: We started on 2,100 of them. We 
will have about 3,000 when we get through. With what 
time we have, keeping our repair work up and everything 
else, we get out about 100 a day, and we figure 50 cents 
from the factory and then 15 cents for what we make 
them, figuring steel and labor, there is quite a saving 
there on that. We haven't the machinery we ought to 
have, but they are running and giving us good service. 

Chairman: This man is doing that on a common en- 
gine lathe. I happened to be in his shop and saw the 
operation. He takes a screw machine and turns them 
out twice as fast as you can turn them out. There is a 
saving of $35 a day in that one instance. 

Lifting Rods 

| have in mind another mill which had a lifting rod 
proposition to come up a short time ago, and they were 
figuring on equipping about 60,000 spindles with new 
lifting rods and bushings, and when they figured the cost 
of the new lifting rods and bushings from the shop it 
run into real money. I don’t remember what the figures 
were, but instead of doing that they had a reamer made 
and reamed the lifting rod bushings, the old ones to 
oversize, taking out all the worn parts, and reamed it 
and used cold rolled steel and made the lifting rods on a 
screw machine for 10 per cent of what the total cost 
would be if they had to buy new lifting rods and bush- 
ings, and got just as good a job. 

Mr. Kincaid: Mr. Chairman, if you will pardon me 
for a few minutes more, this was interesting to me what 
he was talking about. I got an order a few days ago 
for 100 rollers to be turned on each end 5-16 by about 
Ys long, so we were making them on an engine lathe. In 
the meantime I bought a screw machine. it was taking 
about ten or eleven minutes to the job, and after I set 
up we were making about 62 to 65 an hour, so you can 
appreciate the saving there. It only cost a little over 
$200. We almost saved enough money on this particu- 
lar order to pay for this machine. I just wanted to hand 
it on; I don’t know that everybody has one of those 
machines, at least a good many have. That ts the ex- 
perience | had just this last month. It took us eleven 
minutes to each roller so we cut it down to about 65 or 
70 an hour, on a test. Of course we might not do it reg- 
ularly. 

Mr. Queen: While so many are talking about shop 
equipment and taking stock of shops and shop equipment 
in the textile mills. I think it would be a good idea for 
all of us to take stock of ourselves and see how well we 
are equipped. Everybody hollers the shops are not 
equipped. I think a lot of shops aren’t equipped with 
men. I was in a shop here awhile ago and the master 
mechanic was making gears on a milling machine; the 
mechanic was sitting at the work bench smoking a pipe, 
and I went over to the pump and a fellow was tightening 
up the pump with a hammer and a cold chisel. I think 
we ought to take stock of ourselves and see if we can ask 
the company to stock the shop if we can’t do the work 
when we get that equipment. 

Chairman: I expect there was a screw loose in both 
places. (Laughter.) Any further discussion on this sub- 
ject? Dr. Dorsey, I happened to see a lot of parts you 
were manufacturing one time at the Florence Mill. 

Checking Up 

M. E. Dorsey: TI find, like the other gentlemen said 

before me, that if a man don’t ever check up on what he 
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is doing he won’t know what he is doing. Find out from 
your supply room—every plant should have a supply 
room—and have the figures there to check when these 
supplies come in from a manufacturer, whatever it may 
be for, loom, picker, cards, spinning, you have the actual 
price, then go to the supply man and find out what the 
cost is. Then step back to your shop and you try it out 
and see what it costs for you to manufacture. 

We make all our studs and keep them in the cupboard 
to make by all the time, and the saving is half. Of 
course, we haven't got an automatic gear machine, but 
1! am hoping to get one later. 

A man sees a lot of things he can pick up and save 
the company instead of having the supply room go and 
order them out. It helps a man in his workmanship, 
and the superintendent and owner, helps a man all the 
way along, gets him somewhere. 

Chairman: Anyone else had any experience in man- 
ufacturing parts that he would like for the other fellow to 
know about it? The other fellows would like to know 
it. 

Mr. ller: Just by way of encouragement to some of 
our men who perhaps are reluctant to start into the 
matter of making parts for fear that they are going to 
make mistakes, for which they will be criticised, | would 
like to say that a few years ago we were supplied with 
some machines by a leading machine manufacturer who 
furnished as a drive for certain parts chains 134-inch 
pitch and sprockets 15-inch. So, fellows, you see the 
people who build machines make mistakes, too. 

Chairman: I believe, personally, that one reason why 
a number of shops are reluctant to start in manufactur- 
ing their own parts is the fact that they are afraid they 
are going to have too much work to do. Most of us 
think, “Well, I have got all I can do anyway to keep up 
these repairs and breaktlowns. If I start making certain 
parts now they will expect me to do that right along, 
and that will come right along with my other work,” and 
I believe that enters into it in a lot of cases. But | 
think if you will show your management that you can 
save him some real money there that doesn’t inrcease 
your work; it merely increases your force and equip- 
ment, gives you a better job. 

Management of mills today are a little wiser and 
wiser than they were when I first went into the mill 
business. They used to think, as Mr. McWhirter said, 
a grindstone and emery wheel and lathe and hand gear 
cutters was an elaborately equipped shop. Very few haa 
a grindstone, but the management of mills as I see it 
today is realizing they have to operate as cheaply as 
possible to compete with the modern mill who is making 
these savings, and unless they line up it looks to me like 
a case of getting out of business, and I think if a master 
mechanic can show the mill that he can make a real sav- 
ing on manufacturing his own parts, it doesn’t increase 
his responsibilities at all. It merely gives him an oppor- 
tunity to get better equipment for his shop and better 
men and more of them, and most anybody would rather 
run a real business than a half one. I had, | know. 

The thing that worries me most in the world is trying 
to do something with nothing to do it with. But the 
management is not going to spend money unless you will 
show them they are going to get some returns for it, and 
as I see it, that is the only way to get shop equipment is 
to show the management after you get them you are 
going to use them and give him some returns on his 
money. Whenever you do that I believe they will open 
up the pocketbook and equip the shop. 

Mr. Dorsey: I want to say right there, you are speak- 


ing about being afraid of having more work to do. When 
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| started that up of course that gave us more work; we 


*had to go back at night and do extra work in order to 


keep the business up. It wasn't long after that until the 
superintendent said, “‘Well, you need some more help, 
don’t you?” and I said, “Yes, sir,’ and he said, “All 
right, hire another man.,”’ 

J. J. Stephenson: I have found if you show the man- 
agement where anything is profitable by doing the work 
the way you can do it with a certain machine, they will 
get it for you. I have had that experience, :they will buy 
machines for you to do the work with, provided you 
make a profit. 

I have a small shop, with a lathe, hand gear cutter, 
emery wheel and drill press, and I have made some parts 
recently that saved the company a good saving; some 
of them as high as two and three dollars. One cost $4.40 
to buy from the people who manufacture them, and | 
bought the material and made it and it cost $1.08 in 
the machine shop. They considered that a good saving. 
1 would like to hear discussed the casting of sand tooth 
gears in our own foundries in the South. 

Sand Tooth Gears 

Chairman: 
swer that. 

L. J. Nolen: Well, Mr. Young, this is a case of what 
is it going to cost you when you get the order from the 
mill. You go to the mill and the first thing they ask is, 
“What are you going to charge?” Mr. Kincaid said 
castings are not pickled in the South. It just means we 
are going to have to pay more for the castings. You 
have got to have a good pattern; don’t use the old gear 
for the pattern; make a new aluminum pattern and | 
think you can get it just as good in the South as you can 
up North. 

Chairman: Isn't it a fact that the majority of foun- 
dries manutacture—all I know in the South who are 
making sand tooth gears cut their patterns with a regu- 
lar involute cutter? 

Mr. Nolen: Yes, sir, but in most cases they pick out 
a fairly good sample from the foundry and try to use 
that for a pattern, and let the shrinkage take care of 
itself. Also in the mesh of your tooth there is.a little 
shrinkage there that also takes care of it. And then 
your oversize; you have had some experience with that. 
They don’t take pains enough with it. It is just trying 
to sell casting too cheap. You can buy castings from 
the foundry, the rough castings, and cut the gears your- 
self, but you know you are not able to get casting from 
any of these foundries just like you would when you or- 
der trom the manufacturers. You have too much rim, 
too much hub, the spokes are too heavy, and when you 
get blanks up there you have to pay nine cents a pound 
for spoke blanks. Isn't that what you fin dout? And 
you can buy those blanks and cut those gears in your 
shop and save money and get just as good gears. It is 
just a case of paying more for the castings. It should 
be sand casted. Do you think pickling in casting helps? 

Mr. Kincaid: ‘They are more easily machined, and of 
course are cleaner. 

M. W. Hayden: In two plants I have had, our fin- 
ishing plants, we don’t make very many gears, but we 
make lots of rolls, and in this particular instance we 
bought one from an Eastern machinery company and 
they charged us in the neighborhood of $40.75 for a 
roll. The boss said he wasn’t going to pay for one ma- 
chine like that; we were going to make them. In other 


Mr. Nolen, you ought to be able to an- 


words, we changed from plain bearings to ball bearings, 


so I kept check on this particular roller and we built 
one machine and that particular machine we saved about 
$24 on each roller. 
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Cut Gears 

Mr. King: Mr. Chairman, I believe all these fellows 
agree with me a cast tooth gear is the werst enemy a 
master mechanic ever had, and the biggest. 

Mr. Kincaid: I am glad that fellow said that: he 
just took the words out of my mouth. We have one 
slasher made by one company and every tooth is a cast 
tooth; we have another slasher with cut teeth, and there 
is a noticeable difference in the running of these two 
machines. I won't say it is altogether the gears, but we 
think that has something to do with it. I am off sand 
tooth gears where it is possible to have a cut tooth gear, 
not only on slashers but on other machines, especially 
if the machine runs any speed at all. 

There may be something I haven't found out yet, but 
| find the cut gear meshes up, lasts a lot longer than’ a 
cast tooth. Mr. Nolen may not like to hear that, but | 
will have to say he makes good castings anyway. 

Mr. Nolen: Mr. Chairman, I agree with Mr. Kin- 
caid, and all the rest of them. You should cut them 
whenever you can. Mr. Kincaid is right. They will 
wear out and get lopsided, a cast tooth. You cut them 
and they will last longer, run quieter and give better 
yardage. It is almost impossible to cast those teeth 
perfectly; it costs very little more to cut them, and you 
can get your machine and show your boss you are saving 
money. 

Mr. Hayden: Mr. Chairman, before I went to the 
mill I am at, | was at a spinning mill, since you brought 
up the proposition about the gears, we changed all the 
gearing in that particular mill, on all the frames and put 
standard cut gears in there and did away with all the 
old sand tooth gears, just threw-them out, and we found 
out we got better production and less repair cost by 
doing that, and didn’t carry as many repair parts in 
stock as we formerly did. 

Chairman: ‘That is the right answer, all right, but 
the question of getting a mill to do that. You take the 
mill | am with, I guess we have three or four hundred 
such speeders, I don’t know just how many; that is just 
a rough guess, | have never seen them all, but if they 
undertook to do that they would be throwing out a 
whole lot of money. 

Mr. Hayden: We didn’t do it all at one time; it took 
about three years to change. 

Chairman: For the benefit of all who have the sand 
tooth gears, I will say that I have in mind a mill who 
has largely overcome that by eventually working them 
out, but until they do work them out they have had 
special cutters made to cut a tooth that will mesh that 
sand tooth gear and it makes a very satistactory arrange- 
ment. It doesn’t run as good, of course, as two cut gears 
together, but you can take that sand tooth gear and a 
regular involute cutter or hob gear will not mesh with 
it properly, because it is not the same shape, but you 
can have a cutter made that will match that tooth and 
run fairly well. 

A Member: We have some of that same machinery 
and in the last ten years we worked out ail those gears 
and put in standard gears and are using them 50-50 steel 
cast and it is a mighty good gear. 

Mr. Iler: Why do machinery builders equip such 
machines with sand tooth gears? I imagine the answer 
is they build them more cheaply, if they do that. Then, 
why do mill managers buy those machines? They either 
don’t know that is the reason for those machines being 
cheaper, or they take a chance anyway. Why don't they 
call in a mechanic when the purchase of such machinery 
is contemplated and ask his opinion about various de- 
tails? 

Chairman: That is one thing, Mr. Iler, as I say is 


y 
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one of the objects of this organization, is to get that 
point over to the managers. 

Mr. Lier: It is evident on the face of it that when 
you buy a machine that is equipped with those gears 
that it is just a matter of time when it is going to re- 
quire replacement. That is considerable expense. Why 
not avoid all that trouble of replacement by purchasing 
those machines with proper gearing to begin with? 

Loom Gears 

Mr. King: I know one mill that re-equipped with 
new looms; the price of the loom was $50 more with cut 
gears than cast tooth gears, and they bought them and 
paid the difference. 

A Member: I know one mill that made a complete 
test of sand tooth and cut gears, and the sand tooth gear 
was almost twice the life of the cut gears. That was a 
straight involute cut gear. 

Mr. McWhirter: 1 would like to ask a question. Have 
any of the mechanics in here ever seen a perfect, true 
sand tooth gear? 

Chairman: I will say for my part I never have. 

Mr. Lier: I would like to see the man that ever saw 
one. 

Mr. McWhirter: There is the point. li you have a 
loom with sand tooth gears and take those gears out, 
you will find you have a high and low side and when 
you set that back gear up probably you straighten one 
of the low sides, and you set it up for a normal amount 
of clearance and when that high side comes up how is 
that going to keep from making a thin piace. 1 have 
been saying for years the best place in the world for 
sand tooth gears 1 know oi is on a cotton press. (Ap- 
plause and laughter.) 

You take on the machine that is coming out today, 
go and look at it, and it has cut gears on it, the first- 
class machine—if it is not cut gears it is a cheap ma- 
chine. 

W.S. Jones: In regard to the sand tooth gear, | think 
sometimes a sand tooth gear is all right provided it hasn’t 
too much speed on it. Where your gears are subjected 
to a good heavy load and slow speed, | think a sand 
tooth gear probably is all right. 

In making gears, | got aiter the mill to buy us an 
automatic gear cutter or a Fellows gear shaper, not a 
milling machine, and they bought a milling machine be- 
cause it was cheaper. We went to making gears, and 
the gears had 155 teeth, 1 think, and cost 4% cents a 
tooth. We made those gears for about $1.50 a gear, 
and other gears in proportion, and so far as our studs 
and things like tha twe make all of them. We buy a 
good grade of steel and are making quite a saving in 
keeping our supply bill down. 

Winding Motors 

Mr. Meisenheimer: A gentleman awhile ago spoke 
about winding a motor. I would like to know whether 
the gentlemen feel like it would be a paying proposition 
for any company to do their own winding and stock the 
stuff it would take to do that rewinding of motors. I 
was on a job one time when we did our own rewinding. 
The question I would like to know is, whether there 
would be a saving to a company in an ordinary cotton 
mill, to stock the necessary stuff it would take to rewind 
a motor and tie that money up in that stufi? Would it 
be a paying proposition for a company to do their own 
winding? 

Chairman: That is one of the questions I had on the 
program. 

Mr. Meisenheimer: I would like for the gentlemen to 
state how they feel about it for my own individual use, 
whether it would be a paying proposition for any com- 
pany to put out that much money to stock up the neces- 
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sary stuff it would take to do your winding for your 
motors throughout your plant? 

A Member: We are not undertaking to wind any- 
thing except the humidifier motor. As far as the stock 
is concerned, it doesn’t take a great amount of stock. 1 
don't suppose we have over $30 worth, for the mainte- 
nance of our motors, 130 of them, I believe it is. I think 
it is a great saving myself. I don’t know how any ot 
the others might feel about it. 

Chairman: I believe you had reference to larger mo- 
tors, didn’t you, Mr. Meisenheimer. 

Mr. Meisenheimer: Yes, sir, throughout the plam 
anywhere from 5 H. P. to 100 H. P., where you have 
from 25 to 75 motors. 

Chairman: I remember about five years ago I got 
scared because I didn’t have an extra 75 H. P. motor, 
and ordered an extra set of coils in case one of them 
went down, and I believe that set of coils is still in the 
supply room, and it is a question in my mind whether 
that was the wise thing to do, or just wait until one 
would break down and run it over to Charlotte and get 
the job done and get it back. 

A Member: Speaking about motor winding, I don’t 
think it would pay a man to keep the coils on hand for 
so many motors—we didn’t have any motors there that 
we could take down handy and have them recoiled in 
Charlotte as quick as we could coil them there and get 
them back in use. If you have the coils on hand you 
can get the mill started up; if you stop the motor in 
your card room the rest of the mill is going to have to 
stop pretty soon. In one way it is a saving and a losing 
in another. 


Mr. Jones: We had a motor rewound one time; I 
had a set of coils that had been over there a couple of 
years. We went to have this rewound and found they 
lacked one lap having enough coil, and they had been 
out the money all the time and the coil wasn’t any good 
when they went fo use it. I don’t think it would pay a 
company to carry a lot of stock on hand. 


W. R. Moseley: I might be able to give you a little 
information in regard to winding motors. In motors up 
to about 20 H. P., if you carry those coils in stock you 
can’t save any time in winding that motor. If you have 
a motor larger than 20 H. P., if you have the coil in 
stock you can put it right on the motor and save consid- 
erable time in winding it. 

Chairman: We have with us today H. F. Ackerman, 
of the Steam Specialty Sales Company, of Charlotte, who 
is going to give us a talk on proper installation and 
operation of steam traps. ' 

Steam Traps 

Mr. Ackerman: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, there 
are too many traps to enumerate by name, but all of 
them can be classed probably under three different kinds, 
which are ball float traps, thermostatic traps and the 
bucket type trap. 

Probably you are more or less acquainted with the 
bucket type trap more than any other, and taking them 
altogether they are nothing more than automatic valve 
to eliminate water from a steam line, steam unit slashers 
or any similar equipment of that nature. But traps are 
more or less affiliated with trouble wherever they are 
installed. I find the complaints on traps are classified 
probably under three different headings: Leaky valves, 
worn or water-logged floats, worn pivots, and one of the 
greatest complaints is generally imaginary. This is 
blamed on a trap because of the system being improperly 
trapped, or the pressure may be too high for the trap, or 
the size of the trap may be too small for the service on 
which it is to work. 

(Continued on Page 13) 
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wl, HEY tell a story of how King 
Cotton once paid a visit to King Cos 
metic. Long and earnestly the two mon- 
archs conferred. And good King Cot- 
ton learned a great lesson from King 
Cosmetic. It was the lesson of trade: 
marking and identification. And it was 
destined to help bring new prosperity to 
the land of Cotton—just as it had helped 


bring high fortune to the subjects of 


King Cosmetic. 
> & 


Topay You Wit Finp comparatively 
few face powders or perfumes that are 
unbranded. Long ago the makers of cos- 
metics realized the value of trademark- 
ing and identification. On the other 
hand, you will find unbranded cottons 
—but it is significant that you will not 
find as many today as you would have 


found a year ago. 


*. The fact is that more and more cot’ 
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visits 


King Cos 


ton manufacturers are trademarking 


their merchandise. The reasons? First 
—because in the last few years the 
consumer demand for identified, styled 
cottons has jumped tremendously- 
Second—because identification of their 
products has enabled manufacturers to 
make their advertising truly effective. 
Third—because substitution of inferior 


goods is positively prevented. 


Since1g03 Kaumagraph has been trade- 
marking headquarters for the textile and 


allied industries. It is natural therefore 


that since the new era of cotton pros- 


perity, many cotton goods houses have 
enlisted Kaumagraph’s aid in designing 
a trademark... and applying it to their 
products with Kaumagraph Dry 


Transfers. 


If you are considering the advisability 
of trademarking, Kaumagraph would be 
glad to work with you. Our years of 
experience, our Research Laboratory, 
our service department...are at your 
service. Write for additional informa- 


tion—or for a representative. 
¢} 
KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 


200 Varick Street New York City 


Boston . . ..- Philadelphia 
LosAngeles... Chattanooga, Tenn...Char- 
lotte, N. C.... Paris, Ont. ... Paris, France 


.. Chicago. 


Also at 14Lloyd’s House, Manchester,Eng. 
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Mechanical Progress in Textile Industry * 


By Edwin H. Marble, President, C urtis & Marble Machine Company 


Continued from Last Week) 


In the Woolen and Worsted Industry 

In the woolen and worsted industry we find corres- 
ponding progress. In the preparation of the stock from 
the card, improvements have been made in picking or 
opening the mass of fibres, properly oiling and blend- 
ing them to preserve the staple, and in introducing con- 
veving sytems so that the stock is delivered to the 
next process in a much improved condition; the card 
room has also received much attention. Some of the 
‘mprovements are: large cylinders to the machines, 
self-feeds to deliver more uniformly the stock to them, 
and condensers and conveyors to carry the stock for- 
ward from one section to the next. Whereas formerly 


iwo or three operators were needed to each set of 


three eards. there is now a great reduction in the 


operating force, the same two or three taking care of 


several sets of cards. 
Drying Methods 

One of the oldest and best-known methods of evap- 
erating the moisture from a fabric was to expose if 
to the warmth of the sun and to the drying influence 
of wind-circulated air. This was the method of drying 
textiles during the earlher years of factory manufac- 
ture. Cotton and woolen goods, from the solid-colored 
or plece-dyed goods to the fancy effects in printed or 
woven fabrics, were hung either in festoons or on pins 

the cottons usually in open sheds, the woolens on 
hars called “tenter bars,” the latter so spaced that the 
fabric in drying would be of the right width. Any 
sign of a shower sent every available workman to the 
drving shed or field to bring under cover the fabric. 
ncelement weather often deleved drying for several! 
djavs. In the meantime the damp goods were not im- 
proved by leaving them in that condition. 

The greater portion of the moisture had already been 
extracted by centrifugal extractors, but the modern bal- 
anced motor-driven extractor bears little resemblance to 
the older belt-driven device. The principle of rapidly 
whirling a body to throw off moisture is not new, but 
to attain the speed of revolution and balance of moving 
parts required is certainly progress. This process is 
used for either wool] or other washed fibre, as well as 
for the fabric made therefrom. 

Drying Cans and Tenter Frames 

For cotton goods, drying cans were used to complete 
this process. The goods were fed in open width to a 
series of these cans. The guiding was done by hand 
and the cans were driven by belt or from an oscillating- 
eviinder engine, the amount of steam permitted to enter 
regulating its speed. While the principle remains the 
same, automatic guiders, variable-speed motors or 
drives, better steaming balance, and equalizers to over- 
come liability to stretch or to prevent improper shrink- 
age, have reduced the operating cost. 

For drying and at the same time delivering the goods 
at a specific width, the tenter frame has been given 
attention. The various types, each designed to meet 
the requirements of a particular class of fabrics, are 
all examples of progress. 

While in earlier days machines were usually operated 
as individual or independent units, causing much re- 
hendling, our later efforts have been to eliminate all 
unncessary operations, and a grouping of machines in 
range has not only secured a more uniform product, 
rut has reduced labor costs. 

Scientific research has been the means of bringing 
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together data regarding the influence of temperature 
and time, humidity, air circulation, insulation and radi- 
ation, source of air supply, and external conditions, so 
that ideal drying conditions may now be accomplished 
every day, regardless of existing outside conditions. 

Modern drying, with a better understanding of scien- 
tific principles governing it, and the economies of high- 
er steam pressures as compared with the previous maxi- 
mum of 60 pounds have given us far superior drying 
machines, requiring less floor space and yielding great- 
er efficiency and lower productive costs. 

Natural Dyes Give Way to Coal Tar Colors 

It was the practice fifty years ago to call upon nature 
to furnish most of the materials which were used to 
obtain color—indigo, tanning sumac, logwood, and 
others from the vegetable kingdom; copperas, gamboge, 
and others from the mineral kingdom. Today possibly 
not 5 per cent of the dyers could use these substances. 
The gradual introduction of coal-tar derivatives, known 
us aniline colors, has revolutionized the industry. 

The first use of the chemical or aniline colors date 
back to about 1850, when the chemists of Germany 
presented several new colors obtained by subjecting 


various fabrics to the action of absorption of liquor - 


holding a derivative of coal tar in solution. The simpli- 
city of the operation was startling as compared with the 
two, three, or more processes which were required pre- 
viously; and, not only was the process of coloring sim- 
plified, but the process of preparing the color as well. 
America did not make much progress in this direction 
owing to certain complications and the lack of con- 
solidated action. What was produced here was in most 
cases equal to the :mported article, but owing to the 
greater facilities for producing the color, the greater 
attention given to research, substantial government 
financial aid and, primarily, the exceedingly low labor 
cost abroad, competition was out of the question. Hence, 
up to 1914 we had practically no dye industry, and 
aepended upn Germany not only for dyes but for many 
valuable pharmaceutical preparations as well as for 
phenol, the basis for many of our explosives. 

When the World War broke out we were in disastrous 
shape, but American chemists and the Chemical Foun- 
dation (which secured the investment of nearly $500,- 
000,000 for the new industry) soon put our textile, 
pharmaceutical, leather, paper, and explosives indus- 
tries on a production basis, and independént of the 
German dye cartel. Our dye industry now competes 
with the German industry and, whereas in 1914 we were 
reduced to such colors as could: be produced from 
domestic or Asiatic dyestuffs, we now produce more 
than 500 colors. 

Whereas the value of our dye products in 1822 was 
$1,800,000, which increased to about $3,300,000 in 1914 
but with the aid largely of foreign intermediates—we 
now have over 200 firms producing $220,000,000 worth 
of products, all more or less directly connected with 
this and allied industries, Of this, al least $70,000,000 
worth was called for by colorists. 

Today we require about 48,000 tons of dyestuffs, the 
textile industry calling for a large share, and the 
American industry provides almost all of it. Today 
our dyers can show colors adaptable to all fabrics, with 
minute shadings not known in the earlier dyes—for 
example, there are nine different flesh shades known 
as tan, sun tan, beige, beach tan, pearl blush, ete. 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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Master Mechanics Hold Meeting At 
Charlotte 
(Continued from Page 10) 


Balky steam traps are practically no good on the line 
at all; they are just wasting steam and by doing so they 


are more expensive than having nothing on there at all. 

By government statistics we learn that steam at 100 
pounds guage pressure, and assuming that coal is around 
$3.50 a ton, we can take %-inch orifice on a line that is 
leaking steam and will lose on an average of $30 a 
month. We look over any place in a plant and find we 
have a leak of %-inch and it is ordinarily passed over. 

I was in a plant this week; the general superintendent 
asked me to look over certain installations—there were 
ten slashers. I looked them over and on five of these 
slashers they had a small pet cock vented and he asked 
me if that was necessary. I thought, “Well, there is no 
use of my telling him whether it is or not; his master 
mechanic probably has a reason for that, and the less I 
say the better,” and I said, “Yes, it probably is neces- 
sary; the slasher probably had a lot of air and let them 
become air-bound or flooded and they are venting them.” 
He said, “Here are three new slashers; they are new 
installations. Let’s look at them.” We inspected them 
and found that they had actually been pitched, the trap, 
so it was not working at all, and the steam was escaping 
right out into the condensation line. He called the me- 
chanic and asked him why that was done and he said, 
“We can’t eliminate the condensation of those slashers 
with the trap that’s on there.” There was a case of 
installing a trap much too small for the installation, with 
the result they are wasting all the pressure that is coming 
through those slashers, which is probably from 10 to 15 
pounds, and it is a continual waste. 


The general superintendent is going to have the proper 
sized traps put in so as to give the proper temperature 
that those slashers need. 

Now, the final word I have to say on traps is their 
cost. We can buy traps—there are probably 50, maybe 
more, manufacturers, and every master mechanic oi 
course has his own style of trap that he prefers for his 
job, but above all, don’t figure that the cheapest trap 
you can use is the best. Practically all the manufactur- 
ers of traps today are trying to work for you and the 
plant’s benefit. They have gone so far as to pay the 
finest metallurgists that can be obtained to produce 
metals for seats in their traps, and practicaily all of the 
modern trap people have gone into the elimination of 
air by either thermostatic elimination or eliminating it 
with condensation by mechanical means. ‘This eliminates 
the pet cock on the trap altogether. Then there is no 
reason for the slasher man or the mechanic that cares 
for the traps going around and opening a pet cock and 
allowing steam to escape all day long. 

An incident happened yesterday. I was on my way in 
from Greenville—it don’t happen to be a textile mill— 
it happened to be a man who is running a large green- 
I stopped and asked him if he had his green- 
house trapped and he said no, he didn’t know what traps 
were; been raising flowers. I said, ““How much coal did 
you buy last year?” and he said $750 worth. We will 
assume the cost was $3.50 a ton; that would be about 
210 tons of coal, and the man didn’t have a unit in the 
greenhouse trapped, so we could say conservatively that 
100 tons of that coal was practically wasted due to his 
mains being filled with condensation. 

One of the latest experiences drawn to our attention 
was a greenhouse that covered 634 acres, that in a year’s 
time saved 17 carloads of coal on their trap installation. 
These are actual facts. Your own plants, if closely 
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checked, and traps are found leaking, it is one of the vital 
places to follow up closely and eliminate. Above all, 
keep a close check on them because they certainly do 
use up the old coal pile. I thank you. 


Key Seaters 

Chairman: How many men are there here that have 
an internal key seater in their shop? (Seven.) Should 
every cotton mill shop have an internal key seater? 
Some of you fellows that haven’t one, what do you think 
you could do with one, or do you need one? 

W. V. West: I worked in one shop once where there 
was a key seater and after I went to a shop that didn’t 
have one I couldn’t hardly run the shop. I thought that 
was the most important thing in the shop. I think any 
show that has any internal key ways to cut should have 
one. 

Mr. Hayden: Mr. Chairman, I have had a lot of 
fuss about internal key ways, although we have not_the 
best that is made, and we used to cut all our key ways 
on the shaper, and the key ways were ever more and 
eternally crooked, cut on the shaper, but now we use 
this machine. It is a fairly cheap machine, and I think 
every cotton mill management that has many key ways 
to cut should have an internal key seat machine. 

A Member: We haven’t a key seater machine but we 
do it on a drill press. 


Chairman: You're the man I’m after. How many of 
them have you? 

A Member: I think four. 

Chairman: How much money have you invested in 
them? 

A Member: I don’t think they cost over $150, all 
four of them. 

Chairman: You must have got them second-hand or 
at a bargain. 

A Member: We have a fellow here and I saw one in 


his shop, and he seemed to like it awfully well, and I 
would like to hear from him. 

E. F. Lipe: I have been using that machine to key 
seat for a good many years now, and for the miscellane- 
ous job I think it is good, but for production work and 
manufacturing it is not adapted to that whatever. 

I have at present four different sizes, running from 
the smallest up to 1 inch, and with eccentric box up to 
14% inches, and I couldn’t get along without those little 
fellows in the shop at all. We only have something like 
$100 invested in those four, whereas if we had to have 
a shaper for that we would have a greater amount of 
money invested in machines to do that work, and my 
experience has been very satisfactory with those. 

Mr. Hayden: I don’t know whether any of the fel- 
lows ever used a slot machine or not; I served my time 
at the railroad shops and it has been my experience that 
if you have any key waying to cut to amount to any- 
thing you can do as good or better work on a slot ma- 
chine than you can on a key way. You have range to 
move it any shape you want to, and I have done lots of 
key way work on a slot machine. 


Chairman: Gentlemen, we have with us today Mr. 
Harry R. Reynolds, Chief Engineer of the Fafnir Bear- 
ing Company, New Britain, Conn., who will talk to us. 
Mr. Reynolds is not going to speak on any particular 
type of ball bearings. I think every master mechanic 
and every cotton mill mechanic is interested in ball bear- 
ings, and I am satisfied he is going to give you something 
of interest that will do us all good. 

I take pleasure in preventing Mr. Reynolds. 


Talk by Mr. Reynolds 
Mr. Reynolds: Gentlemen, I have slides showing 
types of ball bearings and slides showing the application 
of the different types, and I will explain those to you. 
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These things, I think, are perhaps of greater interest 
to you who are using ball bearings, than the question of 
how are they made. I am not going to talk very long. | 
feel sometimes after a big dinner, when everybody is sit- 
ting around, like the man that got up in the Sunday 
School session and said, “Children, what will I say?” 
and a lLttle kid in the back said, “Say ‘Amen,’ and sit 
down,” (Laughier. ) 

We illustrate first a standard radial bearing; part of 
the outer rim has been cut away to show the structure, 
and you will noté there is an inside ring and row of 
balls, with the cage and outer rim. I might call the ball 
cage a separator or retainer—-we have several sales terms 
covering that part. 

A ball bearing gets its capacity from the size and 
number of balls, and the contour of the groove, and 
the depth of the groove. 

This type bearing is made by practically every com- 
pany in the ball bearing business and its dimensions are 
standardized so that a manufacturer who equips his ma- 
chine with ball bearings at the factory is sending you 
equipment that you can buy at most any garage in 
town, and if you look at the numbers stamped on the 
face of the ring he can always tell you what bearing o! 
the make he carries will interchange with that bearing. 
Most manufacturers are now numbering their bearings 
the same. The Society of Automotive Engineers have 
standardized the ball bearing parts and they have recom- 
mended numbers for each series. 

’ Ball Bearing Series 


We have in the single roll radial three series, and the 
numbers are 200, 300 and 400. The 200 series is a fairly 
light design, worked out for shafts that are large, because 
of conditions or design. It is an able bearing, and car- 
ries surprising loads, but it is the light single bearing of 
the three. 

The 300 is a medium series designed for probably 99 
per cent of the shafts a ball bearing is called on to per- 
form. And the 400 is very heavy duty, designed for 
concentrated loads. 

Now the manufacturer who is incorporating ball bear- 
ings in his machine is facing a competitive market, and 
he comes back to the ball bearing manufacturer——he 
wants the smallest possible bearing to give him the great- 
est possible satisfaction, because the price of the bearing 
is quite a factor in the price of his machine. 

The majority of manufacturers starting in to build 
ball bearing machinery generally charge 10 per cent or 
more higher price for their machines so equipped be- 
cause of the several advantages which ball bearing equip- 
ment has, more than because of the greater cost to them, 
because we have found that, strange as it may seem, 
that many a manufacturer who has been building a sleeve 
type bearing can replace his sleeve type bearing with 
ball bearings, at considerable advantage to himself. 

When he sells ball bearing equipped machinery he 
gives to his customer one or two decided advantages, one 
of them is the quick replacement possible, if the bearings 
fail, because of the quick interchangeability and the easy 
purchase, and the other advantage is the fact that the 
ball bearing can be designed into a housing and lubri- 
cated once or twice a year and does not require any 
more attention, if it is properly designed into that unit. 

We consider, and rightly, that a ball bearing is an 
anti-friction bearing, and its advantage to the mill is one 
of more power saving than our salesmen put up as the 
best argument to sell the bearing; but, it is men like 
yourselves who keep those bearings sold for us. We 
might sell your management ball bearings to equip some 
of your machines, but if they don’t satisfy you master 
mechanics they don’t stay sold. We appreciate that. 
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We know unless we do a service to the mill, which is less 
worry on the part of the mechanic who keeps the ma- 
chines running, we are not selling a bearing or service. 
We either have to give the man who.takes care of the 
machinery something that does him some good or the 
power saving argument doesn’t make much of an im- 
pression on him. He is only interested in whether or 
not a machine will run continually and keep the produc- 
tion moving. The loss of a bearing of any description 
is not a great expense; the loss of production is the inter- 
esting item always, and if a plant shuts down because of 
a small five-dollar bearing that is a pretty small item 
compared to two or three hundred dollars an hour caused 
by a plant shut down, and that isn’t a far fetched propo- 
sition. 

In addition to the single row family, and for greater 
capacity and smaller outside diameter, the bearing com- 
panies offer a double row bearing, and this double row 
in most cases is made to take heavy thrust loads and 
carry an increased radial load in proportion to its size. 

The application of ball bearings to this machinery 
didn't show a measurable power saving, but it did show 
a constant speed of the roll, and it resulted in several 
thousand extra feet of wire a day for each machine, 
which was a factor in the production which that com- 
pany so well appreciated that they were ready to take 
an acetylene torch and cut these machines all apart, be- 
cause the bearings were built as an integrai part of the 
machine. 

Our salesman in that territory, catching me on my 
way through, took me over to call on these people, and 
we applied bearings here to the straight shafting, and 
saved them all the rebuilding program. 

It was very satisfactory, the service which we. ren- 
dered that particular company, giving them an increased 
production, and the cost to them wasn’t much over the 
price of the ball bearing. 

For Perfect Meshing 

Here we show a combination application of a double 
row bearing and a single row bearing. This is the pinion 
shaft and that is one of our spiral bevel pinions, which 
you hear so much about today. I am not giving you a 
lecture on gearing, but I want to point out this partic- 


ular assembly. This can be turned to give a perfect. 


meshing of the pinion with its gear, and if you don’t 
perfectly mesh spiral bevel gears you destroy the force 
they generate themselves. They must be so set that the 
tooth contact is perfect, and with this type mounting if 
you should be carrying these parts in rigid position, we 
can accomplish that very, very easily. That bearing has 
no end play whatever, the load lines being on an angle 
makes it a tight bearing, and has no adjustment in it. 
No operator can penalize the bearing by setting it up too 
tight; it is inbuilt. That causes our free running and 
high load capacity. 

This doesn’t illustrate as nearly as I would like to 
have it, a bearing which has been developed for straight 
shaft application. Many machines which you buy today 
and accept as a matter of course, ball bearing equipped, 
would never come to you that way if some of your mills 
had not adventured in the first place and bought some 
of the ball bearing replacement units. It was necessary 
to develop a bearing which could be applied to straight 
shafts, which gave sufficient supporting arrangement, 
which incorporated some means of driving the bearing 
and making it a positive drive which could be designed 
into pillow blocks and housing of various shapes, so that 
it could be applied to your existing machinery. 

Applying the Unit 
It is easy enough to design a bearing into a unit if we 
(Continued on Page 24) 
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Sloan Discusses Uniform 
Operation 


EVELING peaks of production and valleys of unem- 

ployment is now recognized as one of the outstand- 
ing needs of the cotton textile industry, according to 
George A. Sloan, president of The Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute, Ine. 

Discussing the recent recommendation for a maxi- 
mum working week of 55 hours for day operation and 
50 hours for night operation in an address at the con- 
vention of the National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers in Boston, Mr. Sloan said in part: 

“It is not an exaggeration to say that the biggest sin- 
gle accomplishment of the cotton textile industry in 
many years has been the favorable response on the 
part of mills, North and South, representing 22 million 
spindles, to the 55-50 recommendation. 

“Analysis of these endorsements discloses the fact 
that 90 per cent of the narrow sheetings mills have 
already made this voluntary adjustment in their re- 
spective mills. Similar announcements have been made 
by more than 87 per cent of mills manufacturing wide 
industrial fabrics and by more than 80 per cent of the 
fine goods, wide sheetings, print cloth and carded yarn 
manufacturers. 

“The manner in which mills are now responding to 
the 55-50 recommendation represents a definite indus- 
try-wide step in co-operation—a foundation, if you 
please, which will constitute a much improved basis 
for any further leveling of the peaks of production and 
the valleys of unemployment which every principle of 
sound management suggests as an imperative need for 
this industry. 

“To an extraordinary degree the problems of the cot- 
ton textile industry have probably been more deep- 
rooted and difficult for solution than in almost any 
other industry. For a number of years we have been 
looked upon as one of the nations sickest industries. 
But the convalescence from a serious illness of long 
duration can not come about with the promptness 
which all of us would like to see accomplished. It 
‘an only be realized in an industry as complex and 
extensive as this through constant educational efforts 
and persistent preaching of sound business practices. 

“It was refreshing to read Im an advance announce- 
ment concerning your convention that ‘plain talk’ as 
to present conditions would be the order of the day. 
However, I am confident that this was not intended as 
any reflection upon the nature of the National Associa- 
tion’s conventions in the past for from my own exper!- 
ence I know that they have been arranged with the sole 
intention of making the discussions as helpful and as 
informative as possible. Indeed, it is only in this way 
can we ever expect to bring to light the most construc- 
tive thought in the industry. And so I have come to 
your convention prepared to hear plain talk and with 
this privilege to join in your program to contribute my 
share of such a refreshing experience. Sometimes plain 
talk, like confession, is good for the soul. In all events 
[ want you to know that I greatly appreciate the privi- 
lege and honor of being your guest. 

“While I could gladly give you a detailed account of 
the Institute’s activities, of the growing recognition of 
sound cost principles, indeed for uniform systems in 
the various classes of manufacture and of the expand- 
ing work of our Cost Section to meet this need, of the 
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increasing benefits from our advertising, radio talks, 
montion pictures, literature and other promotional ac- 
tivities, or the general educational efforts to promote 
sound merchandising, there is one thought which I 
would prefer to emphasize on this occasion. I refer to 
the recommendations which have been widely discuss- 
ed and generally accepted throughout the industry, 
looking toward the observance of lower maximum 
hours for labor and machinery. 

“During the past three months I have traveled 7,477 
miles, visiting practically every important mill center 
from New Bedford to Atlanta conferring with mill ex- 
ecutives, analyzing and explaining to them these rec- 
ommendations looking to the shortening of hours in 
many mill centers, greater regularity of employment 
and greater contentment on the part of mill employees. 
These discussions have included conferences not only 
with mill executives and their employees, but with the 
distributors of our products, with bankers and with 
public officials, all with a view to acquainting every- 
one, directly or indirectly connected with the manufac- 
ture of cotton, as to the true significance of this move- 
ment which has grown from simply an idea to one of 
the most constructive steps undertaken in any industry 
along the lines of voluntary co-operation. I say this 
advisedly in view of the inquiries which we have re- 
ceived from other industries as to how such widespread 
recognition of uneconomic conditions in an industry as 
large as this was obtained in such a relative'y short 
time. The answer is to be found in the untiring educa- 
tional efforts of many men in this industry who have 
unselfishly devoted their time and thought in the sac- 
rifice of their own personal interest to help the com- 
mon cause.” 


Consolidated Textile Corporation 


Boston, Mass. — Report of the Consolidated. Textile 
Corporation and of the Consolidated Selling Co., Inc., 
for 1929 show profit of $274,922 after expenses, but 
before depreciation, interest, amortization, etc., against 
$715,192 in 1928. After depreciation, interest charges 
and dividend on first preferred of Consolidated Selling 
Co., Inc., net loss was $926,869, against net loss of 
$475,632 in 1928. 

Income account of the Consolidated Textile Corpora- 
tion for the vear ended December 31, 1929 compares as 
follows: 


{929 1028 1927 
Gross sales $16,905,828 $16.282.100 $15,207,154 


(perating profit 274,923 715,192 1,282,875 
Depreciation 249,252 248,592 247,847 
Interest “a 862,639 849,196 781,733 
Amort & commission 27,658 29 036 36,301 
Special credit 1,757 53007 
Subsidiary dividend 64,000 64,000 64,000 

Deficit for vear . 026,869 475,632 *205,999 


"Profit. 

Pres. Frederick K. Rupprecht says in part to stock- 
holders: 

“During the entire year of 1929, and particularly dur- 
in the last half of it, the corporation has suffered 
severely from a steady severe shrinkage in value of 
raw materials and a stagnation of consumer demand. 
‘teadily decreasing prices for finished goods have re- 
sulted, with little or no margin of profit for the mills 
and a shrinkage in value of inventories which are large- 
ly responsible for the disappointing results of operation 
reflected in the annexed report. 
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Bobbins 
and Spools 


Particular attention given to 


All Types of 
Bobbins For Filling Wind 


Samples of such bobbins gladly 


furnished 
—Southern Representatives— 


Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C. 
Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C. 


COMPANY 


Chicopee, Mass. 


Atlanta Textile Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga. | 


Established 1848 


Jas. H. Billington Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Penna, Rock Maple Bobbins 
Penna, Rock Maple Spools 


Mountain Dogwood and 
Persimmon Shuttles 


“Danforth” Pure Oak Short Lap 
Leather Belting 


“Batavia” Rawhide Loom 
Pickers 


“Buy from the Manufacturer 
Direct’ 


113 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, ise Pa. | 


PERSONAL NEWS 


ee 


W. T. Hunt has been promoted from second hand to 
overseer carding at the Bibb Mill No. 2, Macon, Ga. 

Will Wilkes has been promoted from head card grinad- 
er to second hand at Mill Mill No. 2, Macon, Ga. 

Cecil Newton has been promoted to head card grinder 
at the Bibb Mill No. 2, Macon, Ga. 
tor the Waldensian Weavers, Valdese, N. ©. 

George 1. Rounds will represent the Industrial Rayon 
Corporation, in the Chattanooga district. 

T. L. Haddox has resigned as overseer weaving at 
Alabama Mills Company, Winfield, Ala. to accept 
position as overseer weaving at night at Opp, Ala. 

Clarence Driver of Humboldt, Tenn. has accepted a 
position as overseer carding and spinning at Alabama 
Mills Company, Haleyville, Ala. 

LL. F. Williams has resigned as overseer weaving al 
Martinsville Cotton Mills, Martinsville, Va. to accept 
similar position at Alabama Mills Co., Russellville, Ala. 

W.L. Hicks has resigned as overseer weaving al Buck 
(.reek Cotton Mills, Siluria, Ala., and accepted position 
as overseer weaving at Alabama Mills Company, Win- 
field, Ala. 


W. A. Hunt has been transferred from oversecr card- 
ing at the Bibb Manufacturing Company No. 2 to a 
similar position at the Crown plant of the same com- 
pany, Macon, Ga. 

A. J. Wright has resigned as general overseer of 
warping at the St. Pauls Cotton Mills, St. Pauls, N. €., 
lo become second hand in twisting at the Rockfish Mills, 
Hope Mills, N. C, 

C. R. Brown, for many vears superintendent of the 
American Textile Company, Atco, Ga., will hereafter 
devote all of his time to the Centrif Air Machine Co. 

William K. Sawyer was recently appointed designer 


Luther Atherton has resigned as general overseer of 
carding at the Mobile Cotton Mills, Mobile, Ala. a posi- 
tion which he has held for the past three years, to 
become general overseer carding and spinning at the 
Cowikee Mills, Union Springs, Ala. 


The services of James H. Arthur, of Greenville, S. C.. 
have been secured to assist in the field work of the 
Cost Section of the Cotton-Textile Institute, beginning 
May 5th. Mr. Arthur has been for some vears with the 
Judson Mills in a responsible position dealing with cost 
work, and had prior experience in cost installation and 
practical mill work. 

Ralph P. Hanes has recently been promoted to presi- 
dent of the Hanes Dye & Fnishing Co., Winston-Salem. 
N. C., to succeed the late H. G. Chatham. Mr. Hanes was 
formerly secretary and treasurer. H.C. Webb has been 
promoted from assistant secretary to secretary to sue- 
ceed Mr. Hanes. 3 


Carl French Sales Manager. Eastern Div., 
U.S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


The recent appointment of Carl French as sales 
manager for the Eastern divsion of the U S Bobbin @ 
Shuttle Company is certain to be of interest to textile 
man as well as to other manufacturers in the bobbin 


| spool, and shuttle company. 
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Mr. French is well acquainted with the problems of 
textile men from long and invaluable experience in 
ihe textile industry itself. His past association with 
the U S Bobbin & Shuttle Company also renders him 
particularly able to handle the U 8S Eastern division 
cales organization and to interpret the needs of the 
textile industry in terms of efficient sales service. 


Carl French 


N. C. Manufacturers To Meet at Grove 
Park Inn 


The twenty-fourth annual convention of the Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association of North Carolina will be 
held at the Grove Park Inn, Asheville, N. C., Tuesday 
and Wednesday, June 17 and 18. 

The general theme of this meeting will be “Balanced 
Production.” This subject will be discussed by out- 
standing men representing the textile industry as well 
as men representing other industries. 


Eastern Carolina Meeting S. T. A., Selma, 
N. C., May 9 


The superintendents and overseers of all textile 
plants are invited to attend the meeting of this section 
which will be held in the Selma Graded School audi- 
torium at 10 a. m., under the direction of Norman B. 
Hill, chairman, 

A very interesting program has been arranged and 
luncheon will be servéd complimentary by the Selma 
Cotton Mills and Eastern Maunfacturing Company. 
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BEFORE 


Bearings Fail— 


In most instances bearing failures may be 
traced directly to the use of improper 
lubricants which failed to prevent metal-to- 
metal contact, and did not provide the neces- 
sary lubricity. 


In the case of anti-friction bearings, in- 
correct lubrication results in etching of the 
highly polished surface, flaking of rollers, 
and abrasion of stay bars and end rings. 


Houghton’s Absorbed Oils are now recog- 
nized as the most satisfactory bearing lubri- 
cant it is possible to manufacture. They 
consist of two oils in one. A film base which 
prevents metal-to-metal contact and abra- 
sion. Into this base is absorbed a special 
lubricity of oil which provides the necessary 
“slipperiness” and allows the transmission of 
power with the least loss due to friction. 


Houghton’s Absorbed Oils “stay put” in 
the bearings at all times. They prolong life, 
save power and increase production. 


Check your lubricant— 
BEFORE bearings fail! 


EK. F. Houghton & Co. 


And All Over 
enna. 
olls the orld 
A Product of _ STAY PUT, The HOUGHTON LINE 
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DuPont Shows Printed 


Rayon Draperies 


A new departure in rayon decorative fabrics was the 
showing of printed rayon draperies by the Fabric Devel- 
opment Service of the Du Pont Rayon Company at the 


‘nternational Textile Exposition, Mechanics Hall, 
Boston, April 28 to May 3, 1930. 
Although according to statistics gathered by the 


National Retail Dry Goods Association, 42 
the decorative fabrics sold in department 
throughout the country are of rayon content, printed 
rayon draperies heretofore have been practically un- 
xnown. The Du Pont showing served to illustrate fhat 
rayon can be printed with all the subtleties of coloring 
usually associated with age old textiles. Several of 
the weaves introduced are new in interior decoration 

The most outstanding is gros de rae, especially de- 
signed for slip covers. It has the appearance of those 
lovely heavy ribbed silks which our grandmothers used 
to boast would “stand alone.” Gros de rae represents 
many months of experimentation and is said to have 
been submitted to washability without 
losing any of its luxurious appeal. Gros de rae was 
shown with a moire surface over which was scattered 
a gorgeous floral print of superb coloring. In fact, all 
the Du Pont fabrics were shown both plain and printed 
evidencing that they had been keyed for ensemble 
treatment which is so characteristic of present day 
decoration. Gros de'rae was developed in co-operation 
with F. Schumacher & Co. 

Toile de rae is another new development printed in 
eesigns and colors usually found in the more expensiv> 
chintz. The fabric itself is unlike either silk or chintz 
having a richness, crispness and grace all its own, al- 
though it bears a closer resemblance to taffeta than anv 
other weave. The rayon gives it a permanent lustre 
much softer than that found on glazed chintz which was 
craped beside it by way of contrast. Toile de rae was 
developed in co-operation with Witcombe McGeachin & 
Co., who showed two designs, the colors of which were 
unusually clear and mellow. One was a floral, com- 
lening a lily with old fashionéd blue and purple blos- 
72084). The other had the same type of print 
always associated with Toile du Jouy imposed on a 
green background of subdued lustre produced by the 
super extra rayon warp, (71902). It will be 
both cases that period designs were used. This is some- 
what a departure for the Du Pont Rayon Company, 
their efforts having heretofore been largely centered in 
bringing out fabrics with modern designs so softened 
in tone and character that they would fit in any setting. 
The Du Pont exhibition served to emphasize the adapt- 
ability of rayons to all forms of decoration even in 
periods long before rayon became a commercial product. 

In keeping with the vogue for fabrics of uneven sur- 
faces is the new cord de rae, so named for the small 
vertical cord that runs through the surface in close 
sequences. This fabric lends itself especially well to 
printing as shown in the Paul Poiret designs from F. 
schumacher & Co. Like all Poiret florals, the designs 
have a briskness and viger even when the motifs are 
such old timey blooms as daisies, ragged robins and 
poppies combined with wheat. The same clearness and 
richness of color which characterized gros de dae and 
the toile de rae were seen here. Printed in a deep rus’ 
tone was another floral motif on a deep cream back- 
ground well suited to a Georgian setting. 
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The Fabric Development Service of the Du Pont 
Rayon Company has imiliated the printing of satin, per- 
lecting a novel technique whereby a dull print is im- 
posed on the shimmering surface. The contrast is 
effective and interesting. Another technique that has 
heen successfully applied is the use of a discharge print 
on rayon satin. F. Shewmacher & Co. showed this fabric 
in Tom Lamb's famous Diana design in three colors, 
rose, 65640; blue, 65641; and green, 65642. The printed 
satins were shown in combination with the matching 
i lain fabrics and could be used with marked decorative 
effect as drapes, upholstery or bedspreads. 

Combinations of rayon and cotton characterize all the 
fabrics previously mentioned. An all rayon taffeta, very 
lirm of texture and having formal draping qualities 
hore a modern floral design by Adolphe Griven sparsely 
spaced and graceful in form and treatment. 

Especially developed as a casement fabric to be used 
with or without drapes is a combination of rayon and 
spun silk with a rough texture similar to heavy linen 
but, unlike linen, bas translucent qualities, admitting a 
volume of light and sunshine at the same tim fully 
screening the window. It was printed with a floral 
motif combining green, mulberry and red. 

Another decorative fabric to be used withor without 
averdrapes but of very different construction is the all 
rayon sheer taffeta, a fabric resembling a voile, the 
difference being that the sheer taffeta is much more 
closely woven. Firmly constructed and quite sheer, it 
has unusual draping qualities. From F. Schumacher 
®& Co. came the sheer taffeta in the Diana design of 
Tom Lamb, the grace and sprightliness of the huntress 
ond the fauns being particularly appropriate to this 
Lexture. 


63% of Mills Favor Shorter Week 


Widespread endorsement of the recommendation for 
established maximum hours for labor and machinery in 
the cotton manufacturing industry is outlined In a 
report: that will be sent to mills by The Cotton-Textile 
Institute. 


“The most significant development during the first 
quarter of the year,” the report states, “has been the 
recommendation looking to maximum hours for labor 
and machinery not exceeding 55 hours during the day 
shift and 50 hours at night, including all overtime, with 
a view to promoting greater uniformity in working 
time throughout the industry. 

“Encouraging responeses have been received from 
every branch of the industry since the recommendations 
were publicly announced on Fabruary 27th. Indicative 
of the general approval among mill executives is the 
resolution endorsing the soundness of the recommenda- 
tion which was adopted by the Cotton Manufacturers 
Association of Georgia at its annual convention in 
Atlanta on April 3rd. 

“Up to the present, mill executives in all sections of 
the industry representing 21,776,316 spindles have ap- 
proved the recommendations, This represents approxi- 
mately 63 per cent of the cotton spindles in place in the 
United States. 

“The particular classes of manufacture in which 
the recommendation has met. with widespread accept- 
ance, to the extent that it has become effective in a 
large proportion of the mills, are those making narrow 
sheetings, print cloths, bed sheeting and pillow tubing, 
wide industrial fabrics, fine goods and carded sales 


yarn.” 
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NATIONAL 
ERIE BLACK 
GXOO 


HIS National Dye has proved its all-around useful- 
ness over a long period. It can be satisfactorily used 
on any of the following: 


COTTON 


blankets, flannels, thread, twine, shoe laces, percales, 
netting, knit goods, book cloth, buckram, tape, braid. 


SILK 


hosiery, noils, ribbons, crepes, satins. 


UNIONS 


satinets, hosiery cassimeres, garment dyeing, felt. 


WOOL 


shoddy, reworked wool. 


PAPER 


album, boxboard, cover, tissue, wrapping. 


LEATHER 


: chrome tanned calfskins, cowhides, kidskins, sheepskins, 
patent leather. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


| vegetable bristles, wooden toys, papier maché toys, straw, 
jute, hog hair, automobile brake linings. 


NATIONAL DYES 
NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL COMPANY. INC. 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Chicago Boston Charlotte 
Providence 
Philadelphia Toronto San Francisco 
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SOUTHERN England sells a large portion of its production 

of cotton goods and yarns to India and English 

XTILE BULLE manufacturers, seeing a diminished market for 


Member of 
Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
Published Every Thursday By 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Offices: 18 West Fourth Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
D. BH. Bux, ja... Associate Editor 
Juntus M. Business Manager 


SUBSCRIPTION 


One year, payable in advance... 
Other Countries in Postal Union. 
Single Copies 


Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not neces- 
sarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. Items pertaining to 
new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


Fifty Per Cent Curtailment 


Some of the leading mill officials of the South 
have this week announced that they would adopt 
a curtailment schedule of fity per cent, the mills 
to operate one week and stand idle the following 
week. 

The decision to reduce operations so sharply 
has been reached only after a very serious study 
of the situation. It is perfectly apparent that 
the present market condition calls for drastic 
measures. Otherwise it is impossible to see 
when the mills can expect to again operate 
profitably. The imperative need of reducing 
stocks can only be met by keeping goods off of 
the market. 

Mill officials who have decided upon the pres- 
ent curtailment schedule are doing their full 
share to relieve the industry from its present 
distress. The success of their efforts will depend 
primarily upn the co-operation of other mills. 
The mills which refuse to do their part in the 
curtailment program will be responsible for a 
continuance of present conditions which are 
faced by all mills everywhere. 


The Gandhi Campaign 


The time was when a revolution or a war or a 
political movement in another part of the 
world had little influence upon our affairs, but 
automobiles, fast ships, flying machines and the 
radio have contracted the world and have 
brought all of the people so close together that 
an event in any section has its influence upon us 
all. 


Mahatma Gandhi has started a “disobedi- 
ence” campaign in India as part of an effort to 
shake off British control and the world is watch- 
ing his efforts with increasing interest. 


their goods, are not buying their usual volume 
of American cotton and that is affecting the 
price of cotton in the United States. 

Should, however, the revolution develop in 
India it would seriously curtail the production 
of cotton in India and ultimately there would be 
a great demand for American cotton to replace 
that of India. 


A revolution might also decrease the exports 
of jute and burlap from India and cause a de- 
mand for coarse sheetings for bag purposes. 

The curtailment of jute and burlap imports 
through an adequate tariff has long been desired 
but New England is an ardent advocate of free 
trade in those articles of which it buys but does 
not manufacture and as New England manufac- 
tures no coarse goods for bags, but buys much 
burlap, they have persistently demanded free 
trade in burlap and jute. 

The world is now a small place and the people 
of the United States will watch with much inter- 
est the progress of the Gandhi revolution. 


Our Trade Balance 


Writing in the New York World, Professor 
Charles Hodges, associate professor of politics 
of New York University, calls attention to our 
balance of trade and our trading relations with 
other countries. 

Professor Hodges said in part: 


Trade between the highly industrialized nations shows 
that France sells us a little over 6 per cent of her total 
exports, while she buys from us over 11 per cent of her 
imports; Germany sells us about 7 per cent of her total 
exports, but buys from us over 14 per cent of her total 
imports; Denmark sells us less than 1 per cent of her 
exports, but buys over 13 per cent of her imports from 
this country; Italy sells us about 10 per cent of her total 
exports, but buys 18 per cent or more of her total im- 
ports from us; Switzerland sells to and buys from us 
about 10 per cent, respectively, of her total exports and 
imports. The United Kingdom sells us about 7 per cent 
of her total exports, but buys about 16 per cent of her 
imports from us. Among Britain’s dominions, Australia 
sends us 13 per cent of her exports and buys 25 per cent 
of her imports from us; while Canada sells us over 36 
per cent of her exports and buys from us about 63 per 
cent of her total imports. 

The Oriental nations, likewise great storehouses of 
raw material, show that China sells us about 13 per cent 
of her exports, but buys from us about 17 per cent of her 
total imports; India sells us 12 per cent of her total ex- 
ports, but buys from us 7 per cent of her total imports; 
Dutch East Indies sells us 14 per cent of her total ex- 
ports, but buys from us 11 per cent of her total imports: 
British Malaya sells us 42 per cent of her total exports, 
and buys from us about 4 per cent of her total imports; 
Japan sells us about 42 per cent of her total exports and 
buys from us 29 per cent of her total imports. 
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The success of each new development in 
textile machinery, and of every improve- 
ment in design of standard machines 
depends, among other things, on the 
amount of friction between bearing sur- 
faces ... friction which wastes power, 
wears belts, gears, and shafts, and con- 
sumes costly lubricant and upkeep time. 


In the continuous card stripper developed 
by Saco-Lowell engineers, friction is 


eliminated without complicating design 
by the use of Hyatt Roller Bearings. 
These durable, precision built bearings 
preserve the correct alignment of the 
roll, prevent wear and require no other 
attention except occasional oiling. 
Enclosed in oil tight housings they keep 
the machine clean and eliminate the 
possibility of spotting the stock. 


Hyatt Roller Bearings are a profitable 
investment for every type and kind of 
preparation machine, loom and finishing 
machine. They extend machine life, lower 
operating costs, increase production, and 
improve the quality of the final product. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


Newark Detroit Chicago Pittsburgh Oakland 


ROLLER BEARINGS 
> [PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 


A Continuous 

Card Stripper 

by Saco-Lowell 
—Hyatt Equipped 


A device which reduces card stripping to a continuous and 

mechanical operation, developed and built by the Saco- 

Lowell Shops. Hyatt equipped, for maximum efficiency and 
long life. 
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STRONG 
FOUNDATIONS 


Enable Mathieson 
To Render Better Service To Industry 
By CARL R. MILLER 


No. 3 in a series of advertisements describing the position 
of The Mathieson Alkali Works in the Chemical Industry 


NLY the strongest foundations could 


{ have fostered the steady development 
which has characterized the progress of 


the Mathieson organization. 

Consistently...year after year... Mathieson 
has built on bedrock foundations...has 
built with foresight and efficiency, seasoned 
with knowledge and experience. Each year 
new phases of an extensive development 
program have been introduced... larger 
plants erected...new products perfected... 
new processes inaugurated to insure greater 
manufacturing economies. 

This constant development built on 
Mathieson’s strong foundations of Re- 
sources, Research and Service guarantees 
purchasers highest value, uniformity and 
quality—not only now but in years to 
come. A list of available literature de- 
scribing the various uses of Mathieson 
Chemicals will be gladly sent on request. 


The MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (Inc.) 
250 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Philadelphia — Chicago — Providence — Charlotte — Cincinnati 
Works: Niagara Falls, N. Y¥.—Saltville, Va. 
Warehouse Stocks at all Distributing Centers 


MATHIESON 
CHEMICALS 


Soda Ash... Caustic Soda... Bicarbonate of Soda... Liquid 
Chlorine... HTH (Hypochlorite) ... Ammonia, Anhydrous and 
Aqua... Bleaching Powder...Sulphur Dichloride. .. 
PURITE (Fused Soda Ash) 
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Armstrongs Seamless Cork Cots 


r NHE overseers of spinning were having a 
meeting in Boston. 


“Chairman’s Question: What is the relative 
value of calf, sheepskin, and cork as top roll 
covering? 

MempBer: We have 72,000 spindles with cork 
rolls. 

Chairman: Armstrong’s Cork Roll? 

Member: Yes. 

Chairman: How do you find it compares with 
the spinner calf or the sheepskin? 

MemsBer: In our opinion there is no question 
but what the cork has it all over the others. 

Chairman: How about replacements? 


Mempser: They last longer than leather.” 


This is an actual excerpt from the minutes of 
a meeting of the Textile Forum of the National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers. 

Twenty mills today, spinning yarns from 2s 
to 80s, have made Armstrong’s Seamless Cork 
Cots standard equipment for spinning and 
card room rolls. Write for today’s facts and 
figures on performance with both standard roll 
settings and long draft spinning. Armstrong 
Cork Company,909.Concord St., Lancaster, Pa. 


* * 


Armstrong's You can eliminate condensation and “ceiling 
sweat” from your mill by insulating your roofs 

with Armstrong's Corkboard, Easily applied to 

Product any type of roof. Full information on request. 


Armstrong s Seamless Cork Cots 


For Spinning and Card Room Rolls 
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SSTEIN- HALL* COIN: 


THE VAN V RAYON SLASHER 


RAYGOMM 


for every type 
Rayon Slasher 


AYGOMM is used in leading rayon mills 
for warp sizing, whether the “cotton 


method” or the ‘“‘silk method” is followed. 
Though a standardized product, Raygomm is 
made in various types suitable for every kind 
of slasher and for the different grades of rayon. 


Raygomm is a neutral white powder, pre- 
pared easily with only fifteen minutes of boiling. 
In a clear solution, the size remains fluid at 
room temperatures, and may be used hot or 
cold. It leaves an even, transparent, flexible 
film of size on the fibre. Raygomm-sized yarns 
are free from harshness, smooth, and improved 
in their tensile strength. Desizing is easily and 
efficiently accomplished by any of the usual 
processes. 


Demonstrations of Raygomm are conveni- 
ently arranged in your mill on request. 


STEIN, HALL & COMPANY inc. 


285 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


BOSTON PROVIDENCE CHICAGO 


CHARLOTTE PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
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Cutting Cost of American Cotton 


Speaking at Memphis, Tenn., before the 
American Cotton Shippers Association, Alston 
H. Garside, economist of the New York Cotton 
Exchange said: 


The improvement in the economic position of the 
American cotton grower is to be sought in the direction 
of reduced costs of cotton production and lessened outlay 
for food and feed through larger production of these on 
the farms. Experts in cotton agriculture have demon- 
strated the practicability of greatly increasing the yield 
per acre and at the same time vastly improving the qual- 
ity, resulting in a marked lessening of the cost of produc- 
tion. 

America’s position has not been impaired and it wil 
not be lost if the cotton-growing industry is wisely con- 
ducted. 


The great decrease in worid consumption of American 
cotton and great increase in world consumption of foreign 
cotton during the past three years has been due largely 
to factors likely to prove temporary.”’ 


The Flight of the Spindle 


Under the above title the Boston News Bu- 
reau said in a recent issue: 


Whether or not palatable to local pride, it is never- 
theless a fact that today the South greatly overshadows 
New England as the cotton manufacturing center of the 
United States. During the post-war period the South 
drew ahead in number of spindle hours operated, and in 
September, 1926 it passed New England in the actual 
number of spindles in place. At present the cotton-grow- 
ing States have 28 per cent more spindles in place, 82 
per cent more active spindles, and operate 172 per cent 
more spindle hours. 

New England’s peak in spindles in place was reached 
in February, 1923, with a total of 19,001,661. Since this 
time the number has been reduced by 5,004,329 to 13,- 
997,332, and of the latter only 9,816,100 were active in 
February of this year. In the four years Southern 
spindles have grown steadily from 16,274,772 to the 
current high total of 19,096,036. 

Recent decisions to liquidate Lancaster Mills and 
Boston Manufacturing Co. — the latter established in 
1813 and the first mill in the world to be operated entire- 
ly by power—trecall to mind the numerous mill liquida- 
tions of the past few years, which have been largely re- 
sponsible for the reduction in New England spindleage. 

In this process the names of well-known mills have 
disappeared. Among the most important have been: 
Lyman Mills, with 123,000 spindles; Manomet Mills 
with 318,000; Fairhaven Mills with 155,000; Sharp 
Manufacturing Co. with 200,000; Everett Mills with 
143,000; Hamilton Manufacturing Co. with 160,000; 
and now Lancaster Mills with 101,000. Liquidation of 
13 mills (only part of the whole movement) has involved 
1,500,000 spindles. 

In addition mills have scrapped a great many spindles 
without going out of business. After absorbing Massa- 
chusetts Cotton Mills, Pepperell Manufacturing Co. 
liquidated most of the former’s 160,000 spindles at 
Lowell; Nashua Manufacturing Co., after acquiring Tre- 
mont & Suffolk Mills, reduced the latter’s spindles at 
Lowell from 223,000 to 40,000; and Nonquitt Spinning 
Co. reduced its spindleage from 195,000 to 65,000. 

Other mills have scrapped obsolete spindles in order 
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to avoid paying taxes on them. It is probable that of 
the 4,181,232 spindles in New England now inactive, a 
great many are so old that they will not again be used. 
A prominent mill man has counted 1,000,000 spindles 
that he declares will be involved in liquidations during 
the coming year. 

The liquidation movement has inevitably had import- 
ant economic effect particularly in respect to the employ- 
ment problem—throughout New England. At Lowell, 
for instance, spindles have been reduced from 1,100,000 
to 300,000, and at Fall River from 3,400,000 to 2,- 
000,000. 

In the long run, however, the scrapping of excessive or 
inefficient manufacturing equipment should prove bene- 
ficial. Some progress is evident toward gauging opera- 
tions more closely to prevailing demand. Ultimately the 
combination of reduced equipment and more logical 
operating policies may help restore a measure of prosperi- 
ty to the industry. 


Business Recovery Still Indefinite 


The trend of general business has not been 
as rapid as many had predicted or hoped. 
In a recent review, Bradstreet said: 


Markets as a whole continue to give the advantage to 
the buyer and the result is for the producer to act cau- 
tiously, large scale commitments being the exception. 
The effects of close operation is noticeable in the quar- 
terly earnings reports of a number of different corpora- 
tions, indicating attempts to keep inventories as low as 
possible. 


A. G. Dun & Co., says: 


After more than a month of the spring season, tangible 
evidences of business advance are neither numerous nor 
impressive, yet distribution of goods, as measured by 
railroad freight traffic, has reached the highest level of 
the year and exhibits of bank clearings are less unsatis- 
factory. 


The Pinehurst Meeting 


The program of the meeting of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association at Pine- 
hurst, N. C., May 6th and 7th, has evidently 
been prepared with the view of giving the indus- 
try information which will help them through 
the present crisis. 

Taken as a whole it promises to be the most 
interesting they have ever held and being one 
of the few meetings held in the South in recent 
years, it should be attended by an unusually 
large number of mill officials. 

We have, in the past, criticized the policy of 
the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa. 
tion in holding its meetings out of the textile 
section and out of reach of many of those who 
would be benefitted by attending its sessions, 
and now that a meeting is to be held where the 
expense of attending will be small there is no 
mill which can afford to have its officials absent. 

Secretary W. M. McLaurine is to be con- 
gratulated upon the program which he has ar- 
ranged. 
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HAYWOOD, MACKAY & VALENTINE, INC. 


Successors to 


Cotton Goods Depts. Fred’k Vietor & Achelis 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
In Charge of T. Holt Haywood 
Reynolds Bldg. Phone 3929 Winston-Salem, N. (C, 
Selling Agents for 


COTTON, RAYON AND HOSIERY MILLS 
New York Offices: 65-69 Leonard St. 


ISELIN-JEFFERSON CO. 


328 Broadway, New York 
announce their appointment as 
Sole Selling Agents 
for 
The Cutter Manufacturing Company 
Rock Hill, 8. C. 


We're looking for trouble! 


Solving traveler problems has 


been our job for thirty years. In 


the 7000 and more sizes and styles of Victor Ringe Travelers 
regularly kept in stock, there is probably one to meet your 
conditions. 

Having trouble? Send for a Victor man. 
will bring him on the run. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. 1. 


Southern Agent, A. B. CARTER 
Room 615, Third Nat. Bank Bidg.. Gastonia. N .C. 
Southern Representatives 


A card or letter 


A. Dewey Carter 
N. H. Thomas, 
B. F. Barnes, Jr., 520 Angier Ave., N. E., 


..Gastonia, N. C. 
Gastonia, N. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Member American Society Landscape Architects 


CLARENCE M. LEEMON 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
32 Malvern Road Charlotte, N. C. 
Utilization and Beautification of the industrial Village 
Residential and Recreational Developments 


Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 


Plans—Specifications—Reports— 
Appraisals—for Industrial Plants 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
CHARLOTTE SPARTANBURG 
Fellow American Society Landscape Architects 
E. S. DRAPER 
1516 KE. Fourth Street Charlotte, N. C. 


Consultations, Reports, Designs in the Form of Sketches 
vc Complete Plans and Specifications, Including Supervisien 
of Conatruction for: 


Town and Industrial Plan- Parks and Civic Centers 


ning 
Subdivision and Residentia! 
Developments ecreational Areas 


Institutional Developments 
Country 
Town Properties 


Gelf Courses and Country 
Club Grounds 
Seheel and College Grounds 


Largest Landscape Organizatien in the Seuth 
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MILL NEws ITEMS 


Winston-Salem, N. C.—The Hanes Hosiery Mills Com- 
nany here has awarded the contract for a complet« 
ventilating and cooling system for their boarding room. 


Charlotte, N. C.—All of the machinery of the Darling- 
tcn Textile Company, Pawtucket, R. I, will be shipped 
'o the local plant and the one at Newton, N. J. 

Griffin, Ga.—It is expected that the newly installed 
equipment of the Griffin Mills will be in part operation 
by July 1 and in full operation by September 1. The 
mill, recently purchased by the Hightower interests, 
will operate 540 looms on broadcloths. 

Mount Holly, N. C. — The capacity of the Carolina 
Winding and Dyeing Company will be considerably in- 
‘reased by the installation of additional equipment, in- 
cluding warping and twisting machinery. 

Augusta, Ga. — The Sibley Mamufacturing Company 
are installing a shearing machine purchased from the 
Hermas Machine Company, of Hawthorne, N. J., through 
their Southern agents, Carolina Specialty Company. 

Spartanburg, S. C. — At a receiver's sale conducted 
here, I. W. Gray of Woodruff purchased at public 
auction the Wadsworth Cotton Mills for $39,000. The 
mill is a yarn plant, has 11,392 spindles. E. A. Gilfillin 
of Greenville, receiver, conducted the sale. 

Spartanburg, S. C.— Extensive improvements to the 
housing facilities of the Whitney Mill village, located 
several miles from Spartanburg, are nearing completion, 
involving heavy expenditures. 

Columbus, Ga. — Columbus Manufacturing Company 
are now installing five Hermas shearing machines pur- 
chased through their Southern agents, Cralonia Special- 
'y Company. 

Greenville, S. C.—The Union Bleachery of this city 
has awarded the contract te Andrews & Goodrich of 
toston, Mass., for five drying systems for tenter frames, 
including their special insulated housings and Sturte- 
vant silent vane fans. The systems are to handle four- 
vard goods, 100 yards per minute. This plant, which 
bleaches, dyes and mercerizes cotton goods, has a capa- 
city of 40 tons daily. 

Raleigh, N. C.—Work is progressing nicely on the in- 
-tallation of new machinery for furniture covering 
material, denims and playwear suitings in the Consoli- 
dated Textile Corporation, Pilot division, and the over- 
hauling of the carding, spinning and weaving machin- 
ery. The plant has recently installed a six-roll combi- 
nation ealendar. This plant is now fnanufacturing 
shirtings and chambrays. 

Winnsboro, S. C.—No definite announcement as to the 
amount of new machinery to be added by the Winns- 
horo Mills has yet been made. As reported previously, 
present plans call for an increase of 17 per cent in the 
tire cord production of the mills. The expansion pro- 


gram to be carried out in the next nine months, will 
cost about $200,000. 
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MILL NEws ITEMS 


Roanoke Rapids, N. C. Rosemary Manufacturing 
Company are now installing a Hermas shearing machine 
and a Hermas brushing machine purchased from the 
Hermas Machine Company through their Southern 
agents, Carolina Specially Company. 

Winchester, Va.—Receivers Harrison and Armstrong 
of the Arthur G. Jones Woolen Mills Company, have 
filed before the United States District Court at Harrison- 
burg an answer denying bankruptcy on the part of the 
woolen mills corporation, and the application of the 
creditors to have it declared a bankrupt will now come 
up on its merits before the court on April 28. 

Belmont, N, C.—The Knit Products Corporation, which 
was organized here approximately six months ago, has 
heen completed at a cost of about $40,000, and this with 
the equipment represents an expenditure of around 
$150,000. 

A. C. Lineberger, textile executive of Belmont and 
president of a number of textile manufacturing plants, 
is president; S. H. MeDonald of Charlotte, vice-presi- 
dent, and A. F. Dichtenmueller of Charlotte, secretary- 
treasurer and manager. This newest hosiery mill for 
belmont is to have a capacity of about 6,500 pairs of 
hose per month. There are fifteen knitting machines 
for the manufacture of women’s full-fashioned hosiery. 


Gaffney, S. C—A meeting of creditors of the Globe 
Manufacturing Company, was held at Gaffney Friday, 
conducted by H. E. Depass of Spartanburg, referee in 
bankruptey. Nothing definite was accomplished. Af 
its conclusion, Referee Depass ordered a further meet- 
ing of creditors to be held at Spartanburg next Thurs- 
day, May 1. 

The Globe Manufacturing Company was thrown into 
bankruptcy several months ago, and this action was 
followed by two large banks of Gaffney, the Firs! 
National and the American State Bank, closing their 
doors. The presidents of the two institutions, Maynard 
smyth of the First National and D. Claude Ross of the 
American National, were interested in the Globe mill. 
Fach of these bank executives committed suicide. 


Kendall Dividend 


Boston, Mass.—The Kendall Company declared regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of $1.50 and a _ participatine 
dividend of 37c on the participating preferred, payable 
June 1 to stock of record May 10. The company paid 1 
participating dividend of 25c a year ago. 


$2,000,000 Celophane Plant for Richmond 


Richmond, Va.—Following recent price reductions on 
Cellophane, the demand for the product has increased 
‘O such an extent that the Du Pont Cellophane Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, announces construction of a new 
plant here will be started at once. At the same time 
the company advises construction is proceeding with 
utmost speed on an addition to double the capacity of 
the present plant at Old Hickory. While the cost of the 
Richmond unit has not been officially announced, it is 
estimated at $2,000,000. 
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“KROMOTAN” Leather Belting 
Tough of Fibre But? Flexible in Service 


Its High Tensile lts remarkable flexibility | 
Strength and gives a VISE-LIKE grip | 
Friction Grip on the pulleys that trans- | 
Permit Loose mits more power than 
Running Belts. other types of Flat Belt- 
ing. 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
302 E. 6th Street Charlotte, N. C. 
Branch Office and Warehouse 
162-166 North Clinton Street, Chicago, Il. 
Makers of a Complete Line of Leather Belting 


Economical production of Jacquard Cards 
is greatly facilitated by Royle Machines for 


Cutting, Lacing and Repeating. 


Hand pe rated Re peate 


JOHN RoyLe & Sons 
rA4ERS OH 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS 


The new plant will occupy a site directly south of 
the Du Pont Rayon Company's plant completed last 
year at Ampthill and will employ about 400 operatives. 
A second rayon plant was completed last vear in Vir- 
ginia by the Du Pont interests al Waynesboro 


Plan Fifty Per Cent Curtailment 


Decision to further curtail operations to bring pro- 
duction down to a basis of fifty per cent has been an- 
nounced by a number of important Southern mills. It 
is planned to operate the plants one week and keep 
‘hem closed on alternate weeks. It is expected that the 
plan will be kept effective through May, June and part 
of July and possibly later 

The plan is being adopted to allow 
ebsorb present stocks of cotton goods. 

Definite announcement that the alternate weekly 
operating schedule is to be adopted has been made by 
the following mills: 


the market to 


Aragon-Baldwin group, Ware Shoals Mfg. Co.; Whil- 
ney Mfg. Co., Whitney, S. C.; Pacolet Mfg. Co., Pacolet, 


S. C.; Spartan Mills, Spartanburg, S. C.; Gaffney Cotton 
Mills, Gaffney, S. C.; Hartsville Cotton Mills, Hartsville, 
s. C.; the Monarch, Union, Lockhart and Ottaray Cotton 
Mills. 


Governors Plan Permanent Organization 


Governors or other officiai representatives from 
seven Southern States, attending a conference called a! 
Asheville, N- C.. by Governor Gardner, of North Caro- 
lina, on Monday adopted plans for forming a perma- 
nent organization to enable Southern States to cooperate 
'n solving rural, and industrial problems. 

A resolution was adopted calling for an annual South- 
eastern conference and for the organization of a South- 
eastern Regional Council. 


commercial 


Frank Page, former chairman of the North Carolina 
Highway Comisssion, was elected temporary chairman 
of the proposed council until a permanent organization 
can be perfected. 

George A. Sloan, president of the Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute, of New York, was one of the principal speakers 
at the morning session. He declared that the recogni- 
tion of the need for more uniform hours of labor and 
4 discontinuance of all overtime, on the part of a large 
proportion of Southern cotton mills, marks a turning 
point to better times for the entire industry. 

Among the textile executives who were delegates to 
the conference were B. B. Chas. E. Cannon, 
I. H. Separk, A. M. Dixon, Thurmond Chatam, Bernard 
Cone, Robert Lassiter, Agnew Balinson. 


Gossett, 
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Red River Mills in Receivership 


An order has been signed by Circuit Judge J. K. Henry 
placing the Red River Cotton Mills, at Red Rivr, 8S. U., 
enar Hock Hill, in the hands of York Wilson, president 
and treasurer of the plant, as receiver, with power to 
operate it. When interviewed, Mr. Wilson would not 
discuss future plans and remarked they were undecid 
ed. At some later date, he said, they would make an 
announcement regarding the future. 


Woodside Mills to Curtail During May, 
June and July 


Believing that sound business policy favors a readjust- 
ment of production the Woodside Cotton Mills Company, 
with plants at Greenville, Simpsonville and 
inn, S. Cy 


Fountain 
and the Easley Cotton Mills, with plants at 
Fasley and Liberty, S. C. have announced their purpose 
to shut down completely for two weeks in the months 
of May, June and July, making six weeks’ curtailment of 
operations. These corporations operate 228,000 spindles 
und 5,400 looms, chiefly on print cloths, sheetings and 
other gray fabrics. 


Master Mechanics Hold Meeting At 
Charlotte 


(Continued from Page 14) 


can catch the machine in the hands of the designer. It 
is more of a problem to go into a man’s factory and put 
ball bearings on a machine which he already has. 

I could spend the rest of the afternoon telling you of 
places where that job has been done but I will only men- 
tion one. A well known wire company who makes an 
enameled wire had a plant of four hundred machines 
drawing fine number wire. The speeds of the drawing 
rolls on this job varied with the lubricant period. Just 
after a man went around with an oil can all the rolls 
run up their speed; shortly thereafter after the lubricant 
worked out of the bearing the speed slowed down. 


Selecting the Bearing 


In buying ball bearings for machines which you want 
to run indefinitely, consider not so much the first cost 
which the salesman is quoting you, but the wear-life of 
the bearing. 

It is easy enough for us to say there is a thousand- 
pound load on this bearing at 1500 R.P.M. and to make 
a pretty good guess which bearing will serve you for the 
least money and which one will serve you best. Every- 
thing else being equal, the biggest, slower moving ball 
of the medium series, or the heavy, will give you enough 
longer wear-life to more than compensate for the differ- 
ence in price. In addition, the heavy bearing always 
carries the greatest thrust capacity. Those are facts 
which would be well for you to remember. If there is 
no ball bearing engineer handy to advise you of your 


INSPECTING ar : _ | DOUBLING 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co 
BRUSHING WINDING 
SHEARING Textile Machinery STAMPING 
SINGEING Cloth Room and Packaging Machinery TRADEMARKING 
PACKAGING SOUTHERN OFFICE CALENDER 
FOLDING 1000 Woodside Bidg. Greenville, S. C. ROLLING 
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requirements, then pick the 300 series bearing for your 
own ball bearing engineering, and no matter whose series 
you are buying 99 times you are right. It carries a big- 
ger ball, which means slower ball speed, and while it 
might show in the catalog to be a bigger bearing than 
you want, still its wear-life is so much greater than the 
light series that it is especially desirable for the majority 
of applications. The one place where the two bearing 
application is superior to the single is such an applica- 
tion as a polisher, and textile plants don’t have many 
polishing departments and use their machine shops, 
which are getting better equipped for polishing. Two 
bearings will steady the shaft and you will get a smooth- 
er running where one bearing especially is self-aligning 
type. 

There is another place where a double ball bearing in 
the light series will give you vibration-free running and 
the single bearing perhaps would not. Keep those things 
in mind and you probably won’t condemn the ball bear- 
ing or the salesman either who sold them to you, be- 
cause all our boys and most of the others are instructed 
to sell the customer the bearing they believe is the best, 
even though the customer doesn’t accept his argument 
and give him the order. 

Oiling the Bearing 

We run into applications, however, every once in a 
while where temperature is a factor. We have to do 
two things then. ‘One is allow for shaft expansion and 
the other is provide for either the grease changing to an 
oil, because of the temperature, or provide for oil in the 
first place. We arrange that the level of the oil will not 
be too high, and especially is that where speeds are 
high. The majority of complaints regarding ball bear- 
ings from new users is that the bearing runs hot, and 
any mechanic knows if he has not bearings he wants to 
put more grease to it. When he has become ball bearing 
educated, however, he finds out that the contrary is 
true, that the temperature is due to the churning of the 
lubricant, and not to the ball bearing, so that the obvious 
thing is the wrong thing if you have hot ball bearings. 
If washing out your bearings with kerosene and spraying 
a new and small amount of lubricant doesn’t cure the 
condition in temperature, then have your nearest ball 
bearing man in and see if he can’t help you out, because 
ball bearings up to their rated load should not run hot, 
if conditions are right. If they do run hot, wash out the 
grease. Don’t put in more, as the first thing, because 
90 per cent of the time the heat is due to the churning 
of the lubricant and entirely to the friction of the lubri- 
cant around the ball. 

We have the co-operation of practically all the leading 
lubricant manufacturers; every one of them is most in- 
terested in the subject of anti-friction bearings and 
lubricants, and if you think your grease is making you 
trouble, and dries on your bearings, let their engineer 
come in and help you, and call on your ball bearing engi- 
neer also for their assistance. 


F.M. CRUMP & Co. 
COTTON 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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Plan for Co-operative Research 


lo be conducted 
the 


Plans for scientific textile research, 
by ul co-operative organization 
whole industry, will be presented to official delegates 
ef national textile 
officers and directors of Textile Research Couneil, Inc. 
at a conference to be held at the University Club, Bos- 
ton, Mass., Wednesday, April 30. The Council, which 
Was organized in 1926, has been engaged in promoting 
interest in pure and applied technical textile research, 
and believes that the time is now ripe for consideration 
of the definite plan that has been prepared, and which 


represental ive of 


associations of manufacturers by 


includes tentative by-laws of an organization to finance 
and administer a permanent foundation. 
Pres. George L. Gilmore will preside at the morning 
10:30 oclock: Sec. Charles H. Clark 
will present an outline of the research plan and organi- 
zation as approved by the and Dr. W. F. 
Fdwards, vice-president of the Council, will explain a 


cage ion, starting al 
directors. 


proposed research information service and library, the 
to be further elaborated by W. D. Appel, chief 
Textile Section, Bureau of Standards, and Prof. George 
B. Haven, Mass. Institute of Technology, BE. T. Pickard, 
chief Textile Division, Dept. of Commerce, will repori 


subject 


regarding the Merritt. or Textile Foundation. bill and 
iis legislative outlook. Following luncheon there will 
he an executive session, Pres. Franklin W. Hobbs of 


the National Association of Wool Manufacturers acting 
as chairman, for the 
research plans, with adjournment in time for the alfter- 
noon session of the National Association of Cotton Man- 
ufacturers at the Copley Plaza Hotel. 


general discussion of proposed 


May 1, 1930 


Among the national associations of textile manufac- 
turers that have appointed delegates to the conference 
the following: National Association of Cotton Manufac- 
turers: American Cotton Manufacturers Association; 
National Association of Finishers of Cotton Fabrics; 
National Association of Wool Manufacturers: Wool In- 
stitute; Institute of Carpet Manufacturers of America; 
\merican Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists: 
Southern Textile Association; National Knitters Outer- 
wear Association. 


COMING CONVENTIONS 


American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, 
annual convention, Pinehurst, N. C., May 6-7. 
| Eastern Carolina Division, Southern Textile As- 
| soctation, SELMA, N. C., May 9. 
Knitting Arts Exhibition, Commercial Museum, 
_ Philadelphia, May 14. 
| Cotton Manufacturers Association of North Car- 
olina, Grove Park Inn, Asheville, N. C., June 17- 
18. 
Southern Textile Association, annual meeting, | 
Myrtle Beach, S. C., June 27-28. 
Ninth Southern Textile Exposition, Textile Hail, 
Greenville, S. C., October 20-25. 
Southern Textile Association, semi-annual meet- 
ing, Greenville, S. C., October 23. 
International Exposition, Textile Exhibitors As- 
sociation, Mechanics Hall, Boston, April 28-May 3. 


have any suggestions, ideas 


All of usin the COTTON Business 
should help e @ e e Women and children are wearing cottons for all oc- 


casions. Cotton towels, sheets and pillow cases, blankets, slip covers, bedspreads, curtains, 
draperies and many other cotton articles are found in the homes of today 
should be used in greater volume in many other ways, and every person in the cotton in- 
dustry can help increase these other uses . . em should wear more cottons —cotton neck- 
ties, shirts, underwear, bathrobes, pajamas, socks, golf hose, rain coats, sport clothes and 
summer business suits . . Specify cotton in preference to any other fibre wherever possible, 
be it a factory belt or a road marker. Buy your sugar, flour or cement bagged in cotton. See 
that cotton towels are used in the public washrooms of your community. Every use you 
make of cotton will help to bring greater prosperity to the whole cotton industry . . If you 
or problems on increasing cotton consumption, New Uses Sec- 


tion of the Institute wil! be glad to work with you. 


The COTTON-TEXTILE INSTITUTE, Ine. 
320 Broadway, N. Y¥. C. 


.. But cotton 
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Celanese yarns, fabrics 
and articles are made of 
synthetic products man- a 
ufactured exclusively by 
the Celanese Corporation 
of America, 180 Madison 


Avenue, New York. 


CELANESE 
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In the Knitting Industry 


CELANESE Yarns 


TRADE MARK REG. U. &. PAT. OFF 


Lead the Quality Field 


Visible proof of the superiority of Celanese in the field of fine 
synthetic yarns is furnished by the exhibit of merchandise 
knit of Celanese Yarn to be featured in the display of the 
Celanese Corporation of America at the Knitting Arts Exhibi- 
tion, The products of the leading knitting mills of the country 
are represented in this collection. 


A visit to the booth of the Celanese Corporation will dem- 
onstrate convincingly the superior merit of this merchandise. 


The Celanese display covers sections 342-344 and 368-370. 
Celanese Yarn recommends itself particularly to the knitting 


industry because of its unique qualities, such as: 


Itlendsitself perfectly to fabrics 
knit entirely of Celanese yarn. 


It retains only a minimum of 
moisture, and does not readily 


When knit in conjunction with absorb dirt and stains. 


other textile fibres it has excep- 


It maintains its strength, when 
tional cross-dyeing properties. 


wet, exceptionally well. 


It does not shrink or stretch. 


It is not rotted by perspiration, . 


body acids or sea water. 


Garments of Celanese Yarn 
wash easily, dry quickly, and 


keep their full body. 


CORPORATION of AMERICA 


180 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


CHICAGO—318 West Adams Street 
PHILADELPHIA— 1046 Public Ledger Building 


BOSTON—38 Chauncy Street 
LOS ANGELES—819 Santee Street 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—819 Johnston Building 
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PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 
A former member of the amining 


Corps in the United States Patent 
= Convenient for personal inter- 
views. 


PAUL B. EATON 
Registered Patent Attorney 
Offices: 218 Jehnston Bidg. 

Charlotte, N. C. Phone 7797 
314 McLahien Buliding 
Washington, D. C. 
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TRY DURENE FOR USE IN PARA- 
CHUTE CLOTH 


The Department of Commerce, at 
Washington, is eceiving samples 
of 140s two-ply mercerized yarn, 
from the Durene Association, for 
experimentation in the making of 
parachute cloth. This in response 
to inquiry which was made of the 
association. The tests of the De- 
partment of Commerce are expected 
to be very interesting. 


The Durene Association is receiv- 
ing a good deal of general inquiry 
trom all parts fo the country, as.a 
result of its promotion work, in 
which requests are made regarding 
the availability, nature, form of 
manufacture, present and potential 
of durene. 


Uses 


means MORE PROFLUT 
because BETTER YARN, 
FEWER BREALAS. and 
FASTER PROPUCTION. 


Southern Representatives 


Ralph Gossett, Greenville. 5. 
Ham ner & Kirby, Gastonia, 


Benton Plowden, Criffio. Ga. 


GILL LEATHER CO, 
SALEM, MASS. 


Special Excursion Fares 


May 2nd, 1930 
TO 
Washington, D C. 


May 3rd, 1930 


To 
FLORIDA AND CUBA 


Round trip fare from 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Washington, D. C. _.. $12.5 
Savannah, Ga. .. 
Brunswick, Ga. ............ 13.00 
Jacksonville, Fla. 16.00 
Miami, Fla. 26.00 
Tampa, Fla. . 23.00 
Havana, Cuba ‘ 50.75 


Bib League Baseball Games 
Washington, D. C., 
May 3-4-5-6 


“TRAVEL BY TRAIN” 
Ask Ticket Agents 


Southern Railway System 
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Attendance at Master Mechanics Meeting 


Ackerman, H. P.., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Ballenger, W. C., Salesman, Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Berg, S. D., Sales Engineer, Fafnir Bearing Co., Char- 
lotte. N. C. 

Bryant, Chas. K., Sec. and Treas., Bryant Electric Re- 
pair Co., Gastonia, N. C. 

Burnett, G. G. Master Mechanic, Crescent Spinning 
Co., Belmont, N. C. 

Chandler, FE. B. Master Mechanic, Kershaw Mills, Ker- 
shaw, 8S. C. 

Chrisman, J. A., Engineer, Moffatt Machine & Mig. Go.., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Cook, J. H.. Master Mechanic, Erwin Cotton Mills, Goo- 
leemee, N. C, 

Curlee, T. H., Parks-Cramer Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Day, E. L., Master Mechanic, Republic Mill No. 3, Great 
Falls, S. C. 

Dilling, Mack, Master Mechanic, Ridge Mills, Inc., Gas- 
tomia, N.-C. 
Dorsey, M. E.. 
City, N. 
Edmiston, E. E.. Master Mechanic, Mooresville Cotton 

Mill, Mooresville, N. C. 
Funderburg, J. W., 
lanta, Ga. 
Godfrey, W. S., Engineer, Balfour Mills, Balfour, N. C. 
Goodman, O. L., Master Mechanic, Myers Mills, Inc. 
Gastonia, N. 

Goree, IL. M., Night Supt., Aragon-Baldwin Mill, Whit- 
mire, S. C. 
Gurley, J. G., 

N. 


Manager, Stearn Specialty Sales Co., 


Master Mechanic, Florence Mills, Forest 


Salesman, Dixie Packing Co. Al- 


Klectrician. 


Haney, Andrew, Master Mechanic, Stowe Thread Co., 
Belmont, N. C. 

Hatley, P. D. Master Mechanic, Kendall 
Creek, N. C. 

Hayden, M. W., Master Mechanic, Carolina Cotton &€ 
Woolen Mills, Spray, N. C. 

Heaton, W. E.. Chief Engineer, Balfour Mills, Balfour. 
N. C. 

Herring, L. T.. 
derson, S. G. 

Hill, D. H., Jr., Associate Editor, Southern Textile Bul- 
letin, Charlotte, N. C. 

Hill, P. L.. Master Mechanic, Brown Mill, Concord, N. C. 

Horning, R. B.. General Electric Co. Charlotte. N. C. 

Humbert, W. F.. Engineer, Carolina Cotton & Woolen 
Mills, Spray, N. C, 

Hurley, L. L. Sales Rep., Barkley Machine Works, Gas- 
tomia, N. C. 

lier, H. H.. Master Mechanic, Union Bleachery, Green- 


Mills, Paw 


Master Mechanic, Orr Cotton Mills, An- 


James, W. E., 
Jennings, J. L.., 
Jones, W.3S., Master Mechanic, Marion Mfg. Co., 
Kincaid, L. M., 


Erlanger Mili, Lexington, King, G. T., 


ville. S. C. 


lier, J. G., Sales Engineer, Charlotte, N. C. 
Jackson, A. lL... 


Master Mechanic, Aragon-Baldwin Mills. 
Whitmire, 8. C. 

Master Mechanic, Chadwick-Hoskins No. 
4, Charlotte, N. C. 

Master Mechanic, Cutter Mfg. Co. Rock 
Hill, S. C. 

Marion, 
N. C. 

Master Mechanic, National gV eaving 
Lowell, N. C., 

Supt. of Power, Laneaster Cotton Mills, 
Lancaster, S. C. 


POWER 
TRANSMISSION 


MACHINERY 


It 1s good management to place responsibility for 
merit of a product, or a specialized service, with that 
organization which works with heart and mind to insure 
the utmost satisfaction from the service their product 
renders throughout years of use. 


Such an organization is the T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
For more than seventy years we have served the manu- 
facturers of this country in solving their problems of 
Power ‘Transmission, and installing approved Power 
Transmission machinery and equipment. 

Whenever improvements in your Power Transmission 
equipment are undertaken with the object of increasing 
production and lowering cost—thereby in time return- 
ing the original investment—we will gladly place our 
experience al your service without obligation. 


T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 


Chambersburg, Pa. 


Makers of Shafting, Hangers, Couplings, Rope Drives, Pulleys, 

Friction Clutches, Pillow Blocks, Flexible Couplings, Conveyors, 

Ball Bearings, the U. G. Automatic Belt Contactor and Texrope 
Drives. 
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Kinlaw, G. A., Master Mechanic, Parkdale Mills, Gas- 
tonia, N. C, 
Lake, Marshall E., Power Sales Engineer, Duke Power 


Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Lipe, E. F.. Master Mechanic, 
ning Co., Lincolnton, N. C. 


Boger & Crawford Spin- 


London, J. B., General Electric Co. Charlotte, N. C. 
Lowe, F. W., Master Mechanic, Ruby Mill, Gastonia, 
N. C. 


McGee, R. J., Supt., Arcade Cotton Mills, Rock Hill, S. ¢ 


McSwain, B. H., Master Mechanic, Alfred Mills, Ine.. 
Charlotte, N. C. 

McWhirter, E. P.. Master Mechanic, Monarch Mills, 
Union, 8. C. 

Marlow, H. L., Lubricating Engineer, The Texas Co. 


Matthews, H. E., Sou. Mer., Morse Chain Co., Charlotte, 
N. C. 

Matthews, W. A., Duke Power Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Maultsby, Ralph C., Southern Editor, Textile World. 
Greenville, S. C. 

Mehaffey, J. J.. Master Mechanic, Consolidated Textile 
Corp., Lynchburg, Va. 

Melton, G. 8S. Master Mechanic, Gaffney Mfg. Co., Gaff- 


ney, S. C. 


Misenheimer, A. F., Master Mechanic, Caroiina Dyeing 
& Winding Co., Mt. Holly, N. C. 

Misenheimer, G. W., Master Mechanic, Chadwick-Hos- 
kins Mill Nos. 1 and 2, Charlotte, N. C. 


Morris, F. Master 
ham, N. C. 

Morrison, A. C., Duke Power Co.., 

Moseiey, C. W., Care R. H. 


Mechanic, Steele Mills, Rocking- 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Bouligny, Inc., Charlotte. 


N. C, 

Murphey, 8S. C., Salesman, Raleigh Iron Works, Raleigh, 

Nolen, L. J., Salesman, Arthur Foundry Co. 

O’Brien, E. W., Editor, Southern Power Journal, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Pascal, Frank, Master Mechanic, Valdese Mfg. Co. Val- 
dese, N. C. 

Potter, E. M., Dis. Mer., 8S. K. F. Industries, Inc., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Prior, J. W., Master Mechanic, Aragon-Baldwin Mills, 
Whitmire, 8. C. 

Queen, B. G. Machinist, Shelby Cotton Mills, Shelby, 
N. C. 


Queen, G. C,, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Reynolds, Harry R., Chief Engineer, Fafnir Bearing Co., 
New Britain, Conn. 

Ridenhour, C. F., Machinist, Erwin Cotton Mills, Coolee- 
mee, N. C. 

Roddy, J. H., Duke Power Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Sanders, W. H., Supt., Ruby Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 
Settlemyer, A. F.. Master Mechanic, Cannon Mill No. 1, 
Kannapolis, N. C. 
Shaw, W. §&., Supt. 
Spartanburg, 8. C. 

Sigman, B. J.. Master Mechanic, 
Belmont, N. G., 

Sinclair, J. L., Machinist, Aragon-Baldwin Mills, Whit- 
mire, 8. C. 

Spencer, Chas. A., Power Plant Engineer, Union Bleach- 
ery, Greenville, 8. C. 


of Erection, Fafnir Bearing Co., 


Climax Spinning UCo., 


Stephenson, J. G., Master Mechanic, Hanover Mill No. 
2 and No. 3, Gastonia, N, C. 

Stratton, Geo. F.. Armature Winding Co., Charlotte, 
N. C. 

Stubbs, R. L., Supt., Moffatt Machine & Mfg. Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


Stvers, W. F., Master 
Mountain, N. C. 


Mechanic, Neisler Mills, Kings 


‘Teague, W. G., Night Foreman, Erlanger Mill, Lexing- 
ton, N. C., 
Thomason, Falls L.. Salesman, N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant 


Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Thomason, L. W., N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co.,, 
N. C. 
Thompson, J. P., Eagle Iron Works, Greenville, 8S. . 
Tindall, Fred., Master Mechanic, Inman, 8. UC. 
Van Pelt, E. L., Master Mechanic, A. M. Smyre Mfg. Co., 
Gastonia, N. C. 
Wallace, L. 
Hill, S. €. 
West, G. B., Fairforest Finishing Co., 


Charlotte, 


Master Mechanic, Arcade Mills, Rock 


Spartanburg, 8. ¢ 


West, R. E.. Master Mechanic, Arcadia Mills, Arcadia, 
8: C. 

Williams, W. H., Prop., Southern Textile Banding Mill, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Wilson, C. F., Textile Engineers, Texas Co., Charlotte, 


N. C. 
Wingate, E. 


Shop Foreman, Westinghouse Elec. & 


Mfg. Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Young, W. G., Master Mechanic, Wiscassett Mills Co., 
Albemarle, N. €. 


~ 
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THE KEEVER 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
DANIEL H WALLACE, Southern Agent, 
C. B. ILER. Greenville, S.C. F. M. WALLACE, Columbus, 


| VICTOR MILL STARCH—The Weaver’s Friend 


STA RCH COMPANY 


It boils thin, penetrates the warps 
and carries the weight into cloth. 
It means good running work, sat- 
isfied help and one hundred per 


cent production. 


We are in a position now to offer 


prompt shipments. 


Greenville, S. C. 
J. CASTILE, Charlotte, N. C. 


é 
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Mechanical Progress in Textile Industry 


(Continued from Page 12) 


This revolutionary progress is not necessarily an 
economic one, but it is an attempt to meet popular 
demand, and certainly is “service.” 

Knitting 


Up to this point we have been discussing mechanical! 
devices for producing a fabric by the interlacing of 
strands or threads with other strands or threads 
approximately at right angles to them; or, in textile 
nomenclature, by weaving the warp and filling yarns 
or threads. 

We now have to deal with another method of pro- 
ducing a fabric, namely, the looping into itself of a 
single thread, or knitting. 

The development of this branch of the industry has 
been at times very slow. Prior to about 1860 the results 
of the skill of inventors were not very noticeable. In 
fact, it was not until late in the sixties that seamless 
knitting machines were in common use. Not until 
twenty years later was the machine for making a per- 
fectly formed stocking brought to the attention of the 
industry. 

In principle, this machine begins by making a seam- 
less tube of the proper size, gradually withdrawing or 
returning needles to action to form the proper shape, 
narrowing and widening at the heel and toe, and even 
inserting an extra yarn to strengthen the portions at 
heel and toe that will be subjected to the greatest wear. 

Without making extending reference to the improve- 
ments brought about in the latch and spring-needle 
machine, a few figures will be given to show the growth 
of the industry. 

In 1880 there were in America about 12,700 knitting 
machines; in 1900 these had increased to about 70,000, 
and it is estimated that in 1930 about 130,000 machines 


will be in operation. No branch of our industry has | 


shown such a radical revolution from the old house- 
hold system of manufacture to the present highly de- 
veloped factory. 

Any consideration of the subect of knitting -should 
mention also the rapid growth in the use of circular 
or tubular-knit fabrics for suitings, cloakings, etc. These 
fabrics, unlike the firm, closely woven worsted, are in 
demand for the elastic characteristics and splendid 
draping effect which have brought them to the fore- 
front of clothing fabrics. 

Silk 

About 5,000 years ago China began to utilize the prod- 
uct of that moth larvae which we call! silk. In 1760 the 
crude hand-operated devices previously used were being 
replaced by a mechanical improvement which made 
silk a commercial proposition. This invention, known 
as a filature, combined several reels and produced a 
more uniform product, eliminating a considerable per- 
centage of waste. The present silk reels are, in prin- 
ciple, the same as those used in 1760. 

The weight of a skein of silk, 450 meters in length, as 
indicated in “deniers,” gives us the commercial size. 
No branch of our industry demands such delicate and 


complicated machines to prepare it for the weaving | 


process as does silk. The throwing mechanism, which 
is analogous to spinning in the woolen and cotton 
branches, the reeling and the twisting mechanisms are 
all extremely accurate and are operated at higher 
speeds. In this respect we have machines which are 
duplicated in the artificial-silk industry, of which men- 
Lion will be made later. 

From 30 to 40 per cent of the entire silk cotton is 


THAT 
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BETTER | 


Steel Heddle Frames possess 
eee we utmost rigidity made possible by 
heavy steel ends asctentifically 

braced 
_——— All wood parts selected and 
prepared with great care—alr 
rare dried at least three years, and 
ter carefully finished to avoid ab- 

4 wrptions of humidity 

—— The No 50 Lock 
Hooks prevent the 
sibility of Heddle Rods 
unhooking while the loom 


is im motion 


Continuous slide 
frames are equipped 
with non-catching 
double acting slide 
hooks. 


Send for details. 


tee 


2100 W. Allegheny Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Originators of the 
Flat Steel Heddle” 
Southern Plant 
621 E. McBee Ave., 
Greenville, S. C. 
New England Office 
44 Franklin St., 
Providence, R. |. 
Foreign Offices 
Huddersfield, England 
Shanghai, China 


The 


of rayon requires the complete emulsification and 


removal of the 


injury to the fibres. 


This is exactly the results when the 


Correct Treatment | 


oils and other impurities withuot 


lextile_A lkalie? 


are used. 


These special purpose alkalies are guaranteed in 
the treatment of rayon to produce absolutely clean 


and white goo 


brighter shades can be obtained in the dyeing 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mirs., Wyandotte, Mich. 


strength in the finished product. 


Quality and Ser ice 


ds, which means that better and 


rocess, and unimpaired _ tensile 


Ask your supply man for 
“WYANDOTTE” 
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| 
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SOLUBILIZE THE STARCH 


for 
SLASHING and FINISHING 


in your own mill 
by a short boil with 


Aktivin-S 


Simple—Reliable 
Economic 


Booklet describing method on request 


| THE AKTIVIN CORPORATION 


50 Union Square 
New York City 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


New Process Drop, Wires 
© made that the thread-eye will not cut or chafe 
the finest yarns. Unequaled tor use with silk or 


MOSSBERG 


PRESSED STEEL CORPORATION 
Attleboro, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 
Greenville, S. C. Dallas, Texas 
Selson Engineering Co., Ltd., London, England 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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WANTED 


To Sell—? 

To Buy—? 

To Exchange—?” 
Employment—7? 
Help—7? 


‘Want Ads’ in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN Get 


RESULTS 


Rates: $3.00 per inch per insertion 
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unavailable as fine silk filament. This porton, known 
as waste or schappe silk, is treated very much as is 
wool, and as the two fibres compare in size and strength, 
so it is necessary to design the requisite machinery. 
Special Processes 

The name “Mercer” has been brought into the notable 
list of pre-eminent persons in the textile industry nol 
through a mechanical but through a chemical improve- 
ment; but mercerizing would not have been of great 
edvantage to the industry had not the mechanical side 
of the process been carefully considered. The simple 
process of immersing cotton fabric or yarn in a solu- 
tion of caustic soda or a similar compound was brought 
lo the attention of the industry about 1850, and was 
exploited solely as a means of obtaining more brilliant 
coloring, and of enabling the cotton to take a better 
shade with less dye. Forty years later it was discovered 
that, under certain conditions, this increased 
the strenth of the yarn or fabric and also gave it a per- 
mament luster, but this fact did not become known to 
the industry. Five years later, however, when attempts 
to obtain new patents were made, it was revealed, and 
-orty-five years after its first conception the process 
was given the name which it rightfully deserved—mer- 
cerizing. No process that can be named in the entire 
textile field depends so much for its success on machin- 
ery as does mercerizing. The saturating machine, the 
mercerizing tenter, the washing machine, and the 
scouring machine are all progress marks in the indus- 
try. 


process 


Another process must be linked with that of mercer- 
izing, namely, calendering, the subjecting of the 
fabric to the pressure of a steel roll while the fabric 
is supported by a composition roll, and which is an old 
process. Schreiner proposed to emboss upon the face 
of the metal roll a series of fine lines, from 125 to 500 
to the inch. When this roll was pressed upon the 
fabric the even surface was broken up and the light: 
was reflected from the small ribs produced upon the 
cloth. ‘The combination of the process of Mercer and 
the calendering mechanism mentioned, when coupled 
with the inventive skill of the machine builder, has 
given us the nearest approach to silk yet obtained; and 
notwithstanding the progress made in the production of 
synthetic fibers, Schreiner-treated mercerized fabrics 
have held the most advanced place in processes of 
lustering. 

While still in the cotton-finishing field, if may be 
added that two very important processes, partly chemi- 
cal and largely mechanical, have been greatly improved 
during the half-century past; namely, preserving the 
fabric from mildew, and rendering it fireproof and 
waterproof. The number of patents taken out in this 
country and abroad that are closely connected with 
fireproofing, mothproofing, and mildew proofing, coup- 
led with those that endeavor to render the fabric per- 
manent in its width and length, are good evidence that 
ehemical and mechanical minds are alive to the im- 
portance of these processes. No revolutionary progress 
can be reported, but much development has been shown. 

Printing 

Developments in the art of printing of textiles have 
riven us a combination of color effects that were un- 
‘thought of in the early days of the AS.M.E. While the 
principle of imparting a design of the fabric by the 
use of engraved rolls is old, the use of non-corrosive 
metals, transferring the pattern to the roll by means 
of a pantagraph, impressing the pattern into the roll 
hy means of automatic stamping with a hardened die, 


or 


| nnd increasing the size and number of the engraved 


| 
ow 
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rollers on the printing machine, have given us some | 


of the most beautiful designs at a great reduction in 
A twelve-color printing machine, by the direc! 
imparting of color and the superimposing of one color 
upon another, is capable of astonishing one with its 
product. 

Incidentally, we note a peculiar combination of me- 
chanical and chemical printing. A fabric having a silk 
basis and a pile composed of tufts of a particular rayon 
is made and finished with a plain velvet face. This 
particular rayon can be dissolved with a chemical which 
has no effect on the silk. We then print on this plain 
fabric a compound of which our chemical is the base 
and then wash the fabric: in so doing we have cut ou! 
a pattern corresponding to the engraved roll, leaving the 
remaineder of the pile untouched. And to further add 
lathe design we print on either the silk or the remain- 
ing pile fabric a color design. Nothing of this sort was 
known in the early days of the A.S.M_LE. 

To Be Continued Next Week) 


rost. 


Institute Shows New Fabrics 


Fifty-four samples of new cotton fabrics suitable for 
a wide range of fashionable apparel are included in 
the summer issue of the Cotton-Textile Institute 
swatching service. 

Intended as a supplement to the spring edition pub- 
lished earlier this the current “llustrates 
the new development and takes into particular consid- 
eration the cotton fabrics brought out in the sping Paris 
openings as well as those accepted at Palm Beach dur- 
ing the resort season.” An introductory note states in 
part: 


vear issue 


“This swatch book shows more clearly than ever the 
alertness of cotton manufacturers in matters of styling. 
“Much attention should be paid to sheer fabrics—the 
musliins, batistes, organdies and voiles so widely used in 


Paris. In this season of cotton blouses and cotton after- 
noon frocks and cotton evening gowns they are of ex- 
treme importance in both prints and pastel colors. 


Pigques and tweeds, while not sheer fabrics, should be 
considered carefully,—in fact an unprecedented variety 
of cotton fabrics have an established place in this vear’s 
fashions.” 

The samples included in this latest issue were chosen 
hy fashion authorities from the staffs of 
Razaar, Women’s Wear Daily, Collier’s, 
Drygoods Economist. 


Harper's 
Vogue and 


Vogel Starts Campaign on Frost-Proof 


Plumbers can easily help in creating business by 
which they will profit, according to the Joseph A. Voge! 
Company, Wilmington, Del.. who are sponsoring a new 
advertising campaign featuring the Vogel frost-proo! 
hydrant. 

In literature being sent to all plumbers and jobbers, 
the Vogel Company cite that thousands of people who 
need the comvenience of running water in winter-— in 
garages and on farms, dairies, and so forth, are fine 
prospects which plumbers could work in creating a 
demand for frost-proof hydrants. 

The first of a series of advertisements to plumbers, in 
featuring the frost-proof hydrants, asks, “Are you neg- 
lecting this market?” The same title is carried by a 


folder sent to 25,000 plumbers and jobbers. Consumer 


literature is furnished to jobbers and plumbers stress- 
ing the convenience of having a hydrant that cannot 
lreeze even in the coldest weather. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Eclipse Ball Bearing 


Bobbin Holder 
with 
Long Draft System 


The Eclipse Ball Bearing Bobbin Holder 
used in connection with Long Draft system 
of Spinning has some very distinct and 
desirable advantages over wooden skewers. 

Due to the Eclipse Ball Bearing Bobbin 
Holder’s construction, the largest possible 
package of roving with a minimum of twist 
can be used without stretching the roving. 

—WHY— 

A package (large) of roving will be ro- 
tating on Ball Bearings, hence greatly re- 
duced friction when being pulled from 
bobbin; also due to the construction of the 
Eclipse Ball Bearing Bobbin Holder, a 
package (large) of roving will automati- 
cally rotate without WABBLING—conse- 
quently, this means greatly reduced 
stretching of the roving. 

We will be pleased to have our represen- 
tative call and tell you all about 
the Eclipse Ball Bearing Bob- 
bin Holder. Write us— 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, INC. 
Elmira, N. Y. 


ECLIPSE 


BOBBIN HOLDER 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co., 


Incorporated 


79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncey St, Boston 223 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 
Established 1828 
43 and 45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Selling Agents For 
SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS 


4Haltimore Philadelphia Boston St. Joseph 
3t. Louls San Francisco Chicago Shanghai (China) 
St. Paul Cincinnati Minneapolis 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Fraklin St., Boston 65 Worth St., New York 


Phitadeiphia Chicago Atlanta 


New Orleans San Francisco 


Amory. Browne 2 Co. 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 
SOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St.. NEW YORK 
Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Joshua L. Baily & Co. 


10-12 Thomas St., New York 


Offices in Principal Domestic and Foreign Countries 


| secured these goods at 
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COTTON GOODS 


New York. N. Y.—Volume of print cloth sales and 
sales of coarse yarn gray goods generally has again run 
to substantial proportions during the week now ending. 
Some heavy yardage purchased the previous week have 
been folowed up in more general covering, particularly 
of the last minute variety just preceding curtailment of 
production, which is to begin the week of May 5 among 
Southern establishments. Furthermore, while sales have 
run into the millions of yards, so have further large 
quantities sought at the easy prices recently prevailing 
been rejected by the mill. A weak and vacillating 
coarse goods market has been converted into one of con- 
siderable strength, and prophets of the trend for the 
coming few months conclude that some advances in 
gray goods prices are inevitable. Worth Street looks 
confidently for widening margins both through cloth 
advances and, in its opinion, not unlikely cotton de- 
clines. 


Some important selling organizations declare that the 
volume of gray goods sold this week has been in excess 
of production. Out-of-town purchasers of gray cloth 
have joined with the large printers and finishers in tak- 
ing on very substantial quantities of goods. Automo- 
bile cloths have sold in better quantity, and indications 
of an upward swing in several industries that use heavy 
quantities of mechanical cloths has stimulated that di- 
vision of the industry. The printers in some cases have 
been purchasers of more goods than current indications 
of business prospects might justify, but they have 
highly advantageous prices. 
lurther, a large fall market seems not unlikely, prepa- 
rations for next spring's lines are declared to be well 
under way, and the ctrtailments should prove the 
foundation for a much more lucrative condition. 


Cotton goods prices were quoted as follows:. 


Prent ciotus, Z7-in., 4% 
Gray goods, 38%-in., 64x60s 
prown sneetines, 3-yera 9% 
Brown sheetings, 4-vard, 56x60s ........ 8% 
Brown sheetings, standard ii 
Dress ginghams ... 12%-15 


Constructive Selling Agents 
for 


Southern Cotton Mills 
J. P. STEVENS & CO., Ine. 


57 Worth St. 
New York City 


. 
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YARN MARKET 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Veteran cotton yarn men are 
drawing a parallel between the present status of the 
varn business and previous depressions and their con- 
clusion is that the local market is duller and more un- 
profitable now than it has been since before the war. 
Local banking and promotional interests go farther 
back-——to the 1907 depression—to find a similar stagna- 
lion in general business. 

In view of the foregoing, it is little wonder that there 
have been very few encouraging features in cotton varn 
transactions during the last week or two. And vet 
some spinners continue to work up to 115 hours a week 
and apparently expect this to continue indefinitely. 

The version given by a high official of one of these 
yarn-producing units is that if requires more than the 
hest machinery, the lowest labor cost, the cheapest raw 
material, to make an outstanding success of a textile 
plant. With ordinary cotton yarns offered in the mar- 
kets at a distinct price disadvantage to the spinner, 
there are, nevertheless, some spinners making money 
on yarn orders currently booked. 


They laid the foundation for this some years hack, 
when they took steps to place their production out of 
usual run of yarn output. For many months back they 
have been “skimming the cream” of the trade. There 
are a good many buyers these spinners do not choose 
to sell yarns to. Those in good standing with these 
spinners are eminent in their particular fields and con- 
tinue even in these parlous times to discount their 
hills. 

These yarn producers can, at any time they so choose, 
lar undersell ordinary competitors and still give their 
customers better yarns than they are in the habit of 
using. 


Southern Single Chain Warps White Carpet, 8s, 3 and 4- 


10s 28 ply 26% 
120 28% Part Waste Insulating Yarn 
20s 30% 88. 3 and 
26a 3214 8s, 23 and 4-ply 24 
30s 3416 10s, 1-ply and 3-ply 24 
De 9 
Southern Two-Ply Chain 20s. 2-ply Rac 
Warps 26s, 2-ply 35 
128 ; 99 Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-ply 
16s 30 8 27 
20s 31% 108 
24s 34% 12s 28 
36 16s 30 
40s 42 
40s ex. 47% Southern Frame Cones 
Southern Single Skeins 26% 
8 
Se 28 12s 27% 
12s 28% 14s 28 
l4s 16s 28% 
16s 29% 18s — 29 
20s 30% 20s a 29% 
248 32% 22s 30 
28s 35 24s 31% 
30 26s si 32% 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins 33% 
8s 27% 34% 
108 
12s 28% ioe 
l4s 29 13% 
16s 29% Southern Two-ply Mercerizing 
= $1 Twist Combed Peeler 
33 - 
30s 35% 30s 
40s 42 36s 48% 
40s ex 38s 
Os 52% 40s ..b0% 
60s 61% 50s 
Ca prt Yarns 60s 
Tinged Carpet. 8s, 3 and 4- SR 72 
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CATLIN YARN COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: 
10'7 Commercial Bank Bidg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Puro Fountains 
HAVE 


Automatic Self-Cleaning 
Filters 


A design for every Purpose 


Ask us for your copy of ‘“The Story of a 
Hair Snake’ 


It’s Frée 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 


Haydenville, Mass. 


al 
McCAMPBELL & COMPANY 
320 Broadway, New York 


-COF 
SPEED 
TYING MACHT 


ay 
COLMAN 


General Offices and Plane 3 


4 


ILL. 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. |}. 
31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


| | 
| 
| 7s 
| 
| Reg. U. 8S. P. O 
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Wanted 
Salesmen to sell Patented 
Card Band to cotton mills 
proposition. Write “Card Band,” 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Endless 
ch 
care 


THE RIGHT WAY TO TRAVEL 


is by train. The safest. Most 
comforable. Most reliable. Costs 
less. Inquire of Ticket Agents 
regarding greatly reduced fares 
for short trips. 

SOUTHERN PRAILWAY SYSTEM 


BULLETIN 
CLASSIFIED ADS 


are read in practically every textile 
mill in the Southern States. Make 
your wants and offerings known 
through this medium. $3.00 per inch 
for each insertion. 

Set this style type, figure about 40 
words to the inch. 


Set this style, about 30 words to 
inch. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


CLASSIFIED ADS. 


Thoroughly acquainted 
management of spinning. 


with 
Efficient 


dent of giving satisfaction. 


J. V., eare Southern Textilé Bulletin. 


Overseer Spinning Desires Connection 
the 


and reliable Strictly sober. Large 
or small mill. Go anywhere Confi- 
Address 


Becky Ann’s Books 


Interesting Stories of 
Cotton Mill Life 


“A Man Without a 
Friend” 

“Only a Factory Boy” 
“Hearts of Gold” 
“The Better Way” 
“Will Allen—Sinner” 


Price $1.00 Each 


Order from 
CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 
Charintte, N. C. 


PRINTING? 


RULED FORMS? 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


BILL HEADS 
STATEMENTS 


LETTER HEADS 
on any quality of paper and envelopes te match 


FACTORY FORMS 
INVOICES 


PAY ROLL ENVELOPES 
Let us LITHOGRAPH your Letter Head 


LOOSE LEAF SYSTEMS and BINDERS 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 


MANY MILL FORMS CARRIED IN STOCK 


18 WEST FOURTH ST. 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President! 
Phone 342 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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INDUSTRIAL NET FOR QUARTER 
$359,439 

Industrial 

nel income 

1930 ended 

$1.79 


Rayon Corporation's 
for the first quarter of 
March 31, amounted to 
a share on 199,924 shares of 
capital stock. 

This compares with $379,828,. or 
$1.99 a share on 190,431 shares for 
the like period of 1929. 

Earnings of Industrial Rayon were 
considered to have borne up well 
during the first three months of 
the year, considering the condition 
of the ravon and textile markets. 
While the company is having the 
benefit of production from _ both 
Cleveland and Covington plants, the 
amount of profits indicate good yarn 
sales results, it is felt. 


SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS | 
FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS | 


| SPINNING RINGS 
TWISTER RINGS 


TRAVEL 
GUIDE WIRE SETS 


WHITINS VILLE 


SPINNING RING CO. 
| WHITINS VILLE, MASS. 


Theres an air of 


hospitality that youll like 


AT THE 


PICCALILLY 


227 West 45” ST. « BROADWAY 
CNEW 
ADJACENT TO EVERY ACTIVITY 
600 BRIGHT SUNUT ROOMS 
LACH WITH BATH, 
ELECTRIC FAN, ICE WATER 
SINGLE ROOM BATH $322 
DouBLE ROOM BATH $422 


EXCEPTIOXAL RESTAURANT 


Cn AND GRILLE 
Wire Art Our EXPENSE For 
RESERVATIONS 


F.D. SOFIELD. MANAGING OIRECTOR 
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Spindle Hours Show Decline 


Washington, D. C.—Further recession in the 
spinning industry in March is disclosed by preliminary 
figures compiled by the Census Bureau showing the 
number of spindles active during the month as 28,898,464 
cut of 34,317,498 in place, compared with 28,926,580 spin- 
dies active in February and 29,198,134 active in January. 

The aggregate number of active spindle hours 
ported for the month was 7,350,377,700, an average 0: 
°14 hours per spindle in place. Based on an activity of 
8.88 hours per day, the industry in March operated at 
028 per cent capacity on a single shift basis, compared 
with 97.7 per cent in February and 100.3 per cent in 
January. 


eotton 


re- 


Spindles active in the cotton-growing States last 
month totaled 17,847,482 out of 19,105,484 in place, for 
an aggregate period of 5,158,701,642 hours, or an average 
of 270 hours per spindle in place. In New England 
© $02,148 spindles were active out of a total of 13,782,086, 
for an aggregate of 1,796,810,464 hours, on an average 0! 
{43 hours per spindle, and in all other States 1,248,834 
spindles were active out of 1,429,928 in place, for a total 
of 244.865,594 hours, or an average of 150 
spindle in place. 


hours per 


South Carolina Mills See Need of 


Curtailment 
Greenville. S. C.—Mill executives in Greenville to 
the executive meeting of the South Carolina Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association freely admitted that addi- 


lional and greater curtailment of 
necessary. 

Consequently, many mills have announced intention 
lo run only alternate weeks for the nex two to three 
months. Market advices indicate that others are plan- 
ning to run on a three-day schedule for an indefinite 
reriod. It is believed that drastic this 
kind must be promptly affected by the mills generally 
if complete shutdowns over an indefinite period are to 
be avoided. These less severe methods of adjusting 
production will keep the wheels turning, even though on 
reduced schedules, and in this way prevent widespread 
unemployment. 


production is vitally 


measures of 


55-50 Hour Plan Endorsed 

Also a resolution was unanimously passed endorsing 
the 55-50 hour plan of operation and the discontinuance 
of overtime and noon hour work, as such a schedule 
of working is being adopted generally in New England 
and Southern textile centers. 

[he public in general feels that such a recommenda- 
(10n is a constructive and logical step for the mills to 
‘ake at this time, and that it will operate 
benefit of both mills and employes, it was said 

In the course of the was pointed out 
ihat the present unsatisfactory market conditions would 
delay many mills in increasing the operating schedule 
up to the maximum hours involved in the 


to the mutual 


discussion if 


sched- 
as many mills in the South have been operating 
on a much lower basis during the past four months, as 
is borne out by the Government 
reports. 

In ‘order 


spindleage activity 


to adjust production in keeping with the 
reduced demand growing out of general business de- 
pression, every member was urged to attend the annual! 
meeting, which will take place at Myrtle Beach, June 
20 and 214. 
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“Where Quality Counts” 


US. 


RING ese 


U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


‘158 Aborn St.. PROVIDENCE, R. L 


ANTONIO SPENCER, Pres. AMOS M. BOWEN, 


WILLIAM P. VAUGHAN 
Southern Represenative, P. O. Box 792, Greenville 8. C. 


“WHERE TRAVELER NEEDS ARE PARAMOUNT,” 
Use the UNIVERSAL STANDARD PRODUCTS, which in- 
sure you against Interruptions and Delays in your work. 

FOR FINE YARNS— 

Use OUR SPECIALL 
ELERS. 
FOR UNIFORMITY OF TWIST IN PLYS AND CORDS— 
Use the new “BOWEN PATENTED VERTICAL OFPF- 
SET’ Patent No. 1,636,992. 


Treas. 


TEMPERED NARROW TRAV- 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
Boston 


Textile Winding Machinery 


Southern Offices 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Frederick Jackson 
1. E. Wynne 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Jesse W. Stribling 
R. B. Smith 


Factory Office: Providence, R .I. 


Seydel-Woolley 
Company 
ATLANTA 


Textile 
Chemicals 
j Best Weaving 
— A Concern is 
Customers I 
Keeps 


THE 
IMPROVED EYE 


We Also Manufacture 


Dobby Loom Cords 
and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 


Millbury, Mass. 
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EMPLOYMENT BUREAT) | 


The fee for joining our employment bureau for three months is $2.00 which will 
also cover the cost of carrying a small advertisement ior two weeks 


If the applicant is a subscriber to the Southern Textile Bulletin and his subscription 
is paid up to the date of his joining the employment bureau the above fee is only $1.00. 

During the three month’s membership we send the applicant notices of al vacancies 
in the position which he desires and carry small advertisements for two weeks. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 15 
years experience. Efficient and reliable. 
Best references. No. 5724. 


WANT position as slasher tender. Ex- 
perienced on rayon and fine cotton 
yarns, stripes and checks Good refer- 
ences No. 5725. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 2 


years experience. Can hold any size 
job. Will go anywhere. No. 5726. 
WANT position as loom fixer. Expert- 
enced on Drapers.—Comp. 
WANT position as overseer weaving, 
plain or fancies, Experienced on box 
looms. Good manager of help Good 


references. No. 5726. 


WANT position as overseer or second 
hand in carding, or as comber fixer, or 


card grinder. 20 years experience in 
card room. References. No. 5727. 


WANT position as overseer weaving or 
cloth room Experienced and reliable. 
No. 6728. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 15 
years experience on steam and electric 
drive. Good references. No. 5729. 


WA NT position superintendent, on 


colored or white goods,—broad cloth, 
covert, ticking, denims, chambrays, to- 
bacco cloth Best training 


character, 
experience and ability. No. 5730 


with 


fest 


anything 
references. No 


except 
5731 


Familiar 
quards 


WANT position as overseer napping. 8 
years experience with Woonsocket 36 
and 20 roll double-acting machines. 
Best references. No. 5782. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Married, age 38, 1. C. S. graduate, many 
years practical experience Good loom 
man, good leader and manager of help. 
Sober and reliable. No. 5734 


WANT position as overseer carding. 8&8 
years experience and best references. 
No. 5735. 

WANT position as master mechanic. Best 
references No. 5736. 


WANT position as overseer weaving— 
any kind except Jacquards. No. 5737. 


WANT position ‘as overseer carding. Now 
employed but wish to change. No. 5738. 


WANT position as overseer cloth room. 


Age 37, 16 years experience on drills, 
sheetings, prints and denims Good 
shipping clerk No. 57389 

WANT position as superintendent, card- 
er or spinner, day or night Age 37 
Best references 


No. 5740 


WANT position as overseer carding. or 


spinning or as superintendent. 20 years 
experienced white and colored work 
Will go anywhere. No. 5741 


WANT position as overseer weaving, de- 


signing or finishing. Nine years with 
present company. Can give references 
and satisfaction No. 6742. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. Age 
30, experienced on white and colored 
work I. Cc. §. course on carding and 
spinning. Strictly sober and reliable 
Good references. No. 5743 


spinning or both. 


Experienced and re- 
lial’s. No. 6744. 


WANT position as carder, spinner or 
winder—one or all three. Age 38. With 
one mill four years and another three. 


Experienced on white and colored. 


Now running Saco-Lowell long draft 
spinning. Experienced in cotton grad- 
ing My employers as reference No. 
5745 


WANT position as superintendent or as 
earder and spinner 20 years experi- 
ence on Nos. up to 40s. No. 5746 

WANT position as carder or spinner. Age 
33 Graduate I. Cc. § Strictly sober. 
Married. Now employed but want bet- 
ter job. No. 5747 

WANT position as carder or spinner 
Experienced and well qualified. Best 
references No. 5748. 

WANT position as 
spooler and winder. Married. 17 years 
with one mill. Good manager of help. 
Would accept position as assistant in 
large mill Satisfaction guaranteed. 

No. 5749 


spinner, ‘twister. 


WANT position as superintendent, engi- 
neering or selling. Age 33 Married 
Graduate commercial course, machinest 
and drafteman,. textile extension: em- 
ploved since 1917 Experienced as me- 
chanical engineer, foreman and super- 
intendent, and in production cost and 


office routine References—all for 
w) ryry) ve worked. No 5750 
WANT position as superintendent. or 
assistant, or as carder and spinner 
Experienced on carded and combed 
yarns single and ply.—plain and fancy 
broadcloth echambrays, poplin mar- 
Age 28. Married 


quisette, and crepe 
No. 5761 


WANT position as 
warping and slashing Marrie Age 


Fight years experience Now em- 
ployed but wish to change Prefer 
North Carolina No. 5752 


WANT position as superintendent or as 


carder and spinner Exerienced and 
best references. No. 5753 


WANT position as “superintendent or as 
carder in small mill: experienced and 
reliable No. 4. 


WANT position as carder or spinner, or 
as second hand in large mill Age 25 
Married. I. C. 8S. graduate carding and 
spinning Four years experience as 
overseer, carding and eard grinding. 
and in spinning. Sober industrious, ef- 
ficient and reliable References the 
hest No. 5755. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Fight years on present job Wish to 
change. Best references No. 5756. 


WANT position as overseer cloth room 


or finishing or both Experienced on 
all kinds of cloth white and colored. 


linderstand all makes of finishing ma- 
chinery. 15 years experience. Married 
and have family. No. 5757 


WANT position as roller coverer. 15 


years experience, all makes of rollers. 
Prefer mill shop Best references. No 


WANT position as carder or spinner or 


both. Can figure any machine in card- 
ing. spinning or weaving. Yarn and 
cloth analysis,—all kinds of cloth and 


designing. No. 5759. 

WANT position as dyer. 
one mill, dyeing rayon, 
ed and cotton hose. Handled 4000 pairs 
daily Want position with small mill 
where job will be permanent if work is 


: satisfactory Available immediately. 
No. 5760. 


21 years with 
silk. merceriz- 
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SLIGHT INCREASE IN DEMAND 
FOR YARN 


— 


Slightly more activity in the rayon 
yarn market was reported by the 
leading domestic manufacturers. 
Cotton mills were said to be coming 
hack into the market seeking first 
quality yarns as well as inferior and 
run of the mill types. 

Pricing of inferior yarns by the 
larger companies at 80c a pound 
was said to be resulting in a better 
demand for these yarns for use in 


ravon-and-cotton mixtures. These 
\arns were said to be largely re- 
placing the run-of-the-mill types 


hitherto purchased from new plants 
which have begun operation in re- 
cent months. 


Broad silk weavers continue to be 
the best purchasers of rayon yarns, 
no slackening in their demand for 
100 denier for use in crepes being 
noted. One importer reported an 
excellent demand for this count 
from milis in the Paterson district. 

Mills making mixture fabrics are 
sald to be taking good quantities of 
the newer acetate Fair 
amounts of these varns are also said 
lo be going into bareleg hosiery. 


types. 


The knitters section of the rayon 
consuming proving dis- 
appointing to manufacturers just at 
present. 


market is 


It was said, however, that 
knitters were expected to re-enter 
the market around the middle of 
May seeking better quality and fin- 
er denier yarns in large quantities. 
It was pointed that sales. of 
yarns to the knitting trade always 
shows a marked incréase in the 
week of the annual Knitting Arts 
Exposition and in the days follow- 
ing the exposition. 

It was pointed out that many knit- 
ters delay filling their yarn needs 
until the exposition, when they have 
an opportunity to compare the new 
types of yarns for their needs offer- 
ed by all eompanies. 


out 


VICTOR-MONAGHAN CUTS 
OPERATIONS 
Greenville, S. C—The  Victor- 


Monaghan Mills, of this city, which 
have been operating at 65 per cent 
capacity during the past three 
months, will readjust their operat- 
ing schedules so as to run only 50 
per cent of capacity for an indefinite 
period. 

This plan of operating will be- 
come effective immediately in the 
Victor-Monaghan mills and will con- 
tinue until improved market condi- 
lions warrant increased production. 


| 
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BONNEY ‘CV (Chrome Vanadium) 


NO. 31 SET 


7 


DOUBLE END 
BOX 
WRENCHES 


NO. 33 SET 


Bonney Double End Box Wrenches are designed with double 
hexagon openings, making it possible to remove nuts or bolts, even 
when obstructions will only permit a one-twelfth turn at a ‘bite.’ 
They are wonderfully strong, yet are thin and light in weight. 


Set No. 29 contains one each of the three short type wrenches, 
openings 34"' to 5"’ (the Nos. 2804, 2805 and 2806), which will 
take care of the six most commonly used nuts and bolts. 


Set No. 31 contains six of the most popular sizes, openings 7/6’ ’ to 
34," (the Nos. 2814, 2816, 2818, 2820, 28292 and 2824). 


Set No. 33 contains nine wrenches with openings from 746 to 1546” 
(the Nos. 2814, 2816, 2818, 2820, 2822, 28294, 2896, 2828 and 


2830) neatly packed in a metal carrying case. 


Distributed by THE TEXTILE MILL SUPPLY COMPANY 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Gum Tragasol 
Colloid Specialty 


for 


Sizing and Finishing 


Is an excellent binder, thus minimizing shedding, 
chafing and dusting out. Unaffected by changes in 
humidity, so no soft warps. Tragasol fills and 
strengthens the fabric: o tendering effects. Just 
Tragasol—nothing more for pure finishes. Can be 


used in conjunction with all other materials. 


John P. Marston Company 


Importers 


247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


} 


COME over perfect motor roads all the 
way or overnight via Atlantic 


Coast Line R.R., to the new sportsman’s para- 
dise in the Mid-South, where the equable 
climate is at its best from March to May. No 
extremes of heat or cold. Splendid golf courses, 
with grass greens. Tennis, horseback riding, 
hunting, fishing, surf bathing, aviation, archery. 


©)cean-Sforest © Hal 


And Ocean-Forest Country Club 
At Myrtle Beach, South Carolina 


A new, magnificent fireproof hotel. The 220 
outside rooms have fresh and salt water baths. 
Heated swimming pool. Superb equipment, 
cuisine. and service. The hotel is operated by 


Edward H. Crandall 


President of Maytair House, New York, and The 
Griswold at New London. For booklets and | 
bookings, address Mr. Crandall at Myrtle Beach, 


. 
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400 MILL 
500 MILL 
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Starch 


FAMOUS N . 


BLUE RIVER CRYSTAL 


HESE starches are manufactured by 
carefully controlled and standard- 
ized methods. Purityand uniformityare 
guaranteed. Economy and efficiency are 
proved by the constantly increasing 
number of exacting textile manufac- 
turers who are getting satisfactory results 
by using our starches especially selected 
for their conditions. 
Recommendations are based upon 
intelligent investigation of each indi- 


vidual problem. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
17 Battery Place, New York City 


PHILADELPHIA 


Branch Offices: 
BOSTON 


GREENVILLE, s. C. 
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C. P. SPECIAL 


That's what it is—as advertised. 
a little more than a century to gradually build it. Our 
technical service today has cost us close to a million dollars. 
As makers and distributors of products that play such a 
Vital part in the textile industry, we must know to an abso- 
lute certainty just what our products can or cannot do for 


ou 


This service is particularly adapted to your specific textile 


needs and is available any time to assist in solving vour 


Yours for the Asking! 
this $1,000,000 Service 


r clients 


problems. 


For weighting and finish- 


Sizing Compounds 


ing all textiles 


A. H. Gum 


Alsace Gum 


Dighton Artificial Gum 


Rosin Size 


Our Products 


Sizing Gums 

Sizing Compounds 

Softeners 

Soluble Gums 

Soluble Oils 

Soaps 

Dextrines 

Colors 
Pigment and Lake 

Chemicals (Belle Brand) 
Liquid Chlorine 
Chlorine Lime 

(Bleaching Powder) 

Caustic Soda. 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 


Chemists to the Textile Industry 


Providence 
New York 


Charlotte 
Boston 


Aithough it has taken us 


Philadelphia 


Particularly adapted to factories and plants 


VOGEL SEAT-ACTION 
CLOSET COMBIN ATION 


Factory and plant closets re- 
ceive more use—and abuse— 
than anything in the plant 
or factory Repairing. ordi- 
narily, is a disagreeable job, 
but when Vogel Number Ten 
Closets are used the need of 
frequent repairs is eliminat- 
ed 


The mechanism of the Vogel 
Number Ten is simple— 
nothing to wear out or get 
out of order. We have a 
folder that shows all the 
mechanical details of the 
Vogel Number Ten, which 
we'll be glad to send you, 
promptly. At the same time, 
if you wish, we will send in- 
formation about Vogel 
Frost-Proof closets for mill 
villages and other exposed 

places — positively 

guaranteed against 


freezing. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


Wilmington, Del. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Clark’s Directory 


OF SOUTHERN TEXTILE MILLS 
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| 
DIRECTORY! 

‘SOUTHERN | 
TEXTILE MILLS) 


Gives caprtal, number of ma- 
chines, officers, buyers, superin- 
tendents, kind of power used, 
product and telephone number, 
of every Southern Cotton Mill. 
Also contains sections: “Hints 
for Traveling Men,” and 
Clark’s Code Word Index. 


Printed on thin paper, cloth 
bound, pocket size. 

Two RKrevisions Yearly keeps 
this Directory Accurate and 
Complete. A copy should be in 
the office of every concern 
which sells to Southern Textile 
Mills and in the pocket of every 


Salesman who travels this territory. 


Current Edition: January, 1930 


Price $2.00 


Clark Publishing Co. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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TEXTILE BULLETIN 
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These attractive girls are presentative of the happy healthy employees of a typical Southern Mill. 
Their trim dresses are, of course, of cotton. (Left to right—a roving frame tender, two weavers, . 
and a warper tender at Exposition Cotton Mills, A(lanta, Ga.) Courtesy Hunter Mfg. & Commission . 
Company. 
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Becky Ann’s Own Page 


MARION, N. ©. 


A Wonderful Mountain Trip 


By Aunt Becky 

Every spring, along in April, — I 
visit this lovely mountain town and 
enjoy every moment of it, thanks 
to. Mr. and Mrs. J. T. Laughlin, 
superintendent and Mrs. Hunt, and 
others of East Marion, and Superin- 
tendent Henderson, Mr. and Mrs. J. 
B: Laughlin, Mr. J. H. Petty, and 
Others of Clinchfield Mills. These 
good people always extend every 
possible courtesy and help in my 
work, and add pleasure and zest to 
every minute. Wish I had room 
Lo say all I would like to about these 
lovely friends of mine, whom I eher- 
ish so much. 

In spite of the terrible “labor 
union disease,’ the same overseers 
are still on the job and everything 
going nicely—q@py and night except 
Kast Marion, was ‘curtailing a bit 
—probably to give the operatives 
time to “go fishing.” 

East Marion has about completed 
the work. commenced some years 
ago—that of installing running 
water; sewerage and bath rooms 
in the homes of all operatives. 
Every new house built during the 
;ast four or five years, was. proper- 
ly equipped at the time erécted, and 
Superintendent Hunt told the writ- 
er last April, that the entire village 
would soon have this.improvement. 
To hear the labor agitators claim 
that “the union” was the cause of 
it all, makes us laugh. 

They caused deaths, broken 
hearts, ruined reputations, sorrow, 
suffering, disgrace, the loss of good 
friends, zo0d jobs, nice homes, cars, 
furniture, radios and happiness— 
and gave no good thing in exchange. 

In the final reckoning, the mills 
will profit. “House cleaning” is a 
good thing, and leaves a purified al- 
mosphere. The splendid poem last 
week in Home Section, by R. B. C., 
beautifully expressed the prevail- 
ing sentiment of the people of 
Marion Manufacturing Company. 

This company has a pasture of 500 
acres, nicely furnished with stalls 
fer 75 or 100 cows belonging to the 
operatives, and if does not cost them 
a cent. 


Among the improvements inside 
the mill are new dressing rooms, 
sinks and toilets that are exception- 
ally nice—both for men and women. 
Nice cement floors, the best fixtures, 
with woodwork and steel in a love- 
ly shade of maroon. We hope that 
everyone will be a self-appointed 
committee to keep these rooms in 
perfect order, thereby proving to 
visitors who drop in, that mill peo- 
ple are as nice and clean as any 
other people. 

Mrs. Clayton, a widow, mother of 


tifteen children is one of the most 
heroic and deserving women we 
know. She has lovely gray hair, is 
fifty years old and spry as a cricket. 
In addition to gardening and sewing 
for her own’*family and others, she 
runs a boarding house and does it 
herself. She's a happy-hearted, lov- 
able little lady, and deservés the ad- 
miration and respect of everyone. 
She loves to tell how Marion Manu- 
facturing Company took care of her 
and family—giving them free credit 
for anything needed—during the 
strike. 

The meals I took with Mrs. Clay- 
ton, as guests of Mr. and Mrs. J. T. 
Laughlifi; were much enjoyed. 

Helped Preachers Eat Chicken 

A protracted meeting was in prog- 
ress in East Marion Methodist 
church, where Rev. J. H. Strickland, 
is pastor. Rev. F. C. Owens, of 
Greenville, 8. C.. was assisting, and 
great interest was manifested. 

One day I had the pleasure of 
taking lunch with these preachers 
and Mrs. Strickland in the lovely 
home of Superintendent and Mrs. 
A F. Hunt, and, knowing how 
preachers eat, was delighted that 
Mrs. Hunt served a fine plate lunch. 
(This is a tip to others who enter- 
tain preachers!) 

A Trip Through the Mountains 

After lunch, Mr. John M. Snoddy, 
overseer carding, came in his big 
nice car to take us on a mountain 
trip. I.was the only lady game 
enough to go with a couple of 
preachers, Superintendent Hunt and 
Mr. Snoddy. 

“Becky Ann, its the crookedest 
road. and the most dangerous you 
ever saw! I'll bet you get sick with 
all that ‘twisting and winding around 
those awful curves. Why you'll 
meet yourself coming back!” they 
declared. That sounded thrilling to 
me, and ['m still a “thrill chaser!” 

Mr. Snoddy is a wonderful driver, 
and I was not one bit afraid. I saw 
more lovely and awe-inspiring 
mountain scenery than ever in my 
life hefore. We drove about 90 
miles. Sometimes we could look 
straight down into a precipice hun- 
dreds of feet deep, while on the 
other side was a mountain two or 
three thousand feet high. And there 


we were on a narrow shelf — just 
wide enough for two cars! 
We went through McDowell, 


Mitchéll and Yancy counties; saw 
mica, clay and feldspar mines and 
factories. But the amazing thing. 
vs the so many fine brick Baptisi 
‘hurehes! The homes were mostly 
small, unpretentious, and far apart. 
Small farm patches left one to 
wonder how the people made a liv- 
ing. They do not deal in bootleg 
liquor, as is generally supposed— 
not to any extent. We learned that 
they make good money on cross-ties 


and other timber and wood, and by 


gathering galax and medicina! 
herbs. 
Their small patches produce 


abundantly of Irish and sweet pota- 
toes, corn and other vegetables and 
they all have cows 

No Negroes Allowed 

In Mitchell county, a negro is no! 
allowed at all. When the highway 
was built through thse mountams, 
a contractor brought his own force 
of negro labor, and had to call out 
the State Militia to protect them 
from the mdignant mountaineerfs, 
who now get work helping to keep 
the road in perfect condition, and 
negroes stay away. 

At “Gillespie Gap” — there is an 
imposing monument, in memory of 
the American Army that stopped 
there, September 29th, 1780, on their 
way to Kings Mountain, where a few 
days later (on October 7th) they 
fought the battle that turned the 
tide of the Revolutionary War;— 
that battle was fought 150 years ago, 
this coming October, when the 
greatest celebration ever pulled off, 
will be staged in Kings Mountain. 

“Little Switzerland.” a famous 
summer resort over 3,000 feet high 
on top of a mountain, is a lovely 
piace,—a hotel, and many cottages, 
weather boarded with bark, and 
wonderfully picturesque. All about 
are lovely spruce pines and other 
evergreens, and the most fascinating 
view hmaginable. 

“Burnsville,” -~where the famous 
strike trial was held, is a pretty 
mountain town with a fine hotel, 
where they pile,the rations on the 
table and tell-you to “help vyour- 
self.” This place is noted for good 
country ham that makes one hungry 
to think about. 

“Buck Creek Gap,” though, is the 
most breath-taking spot on _ the 
route. For sheer lovliness, coupled 
with a decided dangerousness, if has 
no equal. You can look straight 
down and become giddy with fear, 
cr straighlL up and become dizzy 
enough to topple over! You can see 
the winding road in about a dozen 
places. 

At one spot we stopped to see a 
freight tram. disappear into a tun- 
nel, for all the world like a snake 
crawling in his hole. 

Every North Carolinian who has 
never seen these gorgeous moun- 
tains, should make this trip about 
the last of June when the mountain 
ivy and rhododendron are in bloom. 
There is nothing in all the world 
more beaufiful—nothing that makes 
one feel more close to God, creator 
of all thimegs lovely. 

Going “Crooked” 

But here is the joke: Rev. Owens 
could hardly look at a thing! Sick, 
oh, my! He lost all his good din- 


ner, and more! I was so sorry for 
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him, and tried to comfort him by 
saying: 

“Cheer up, Brother Owens — you 
are not the grst person to get sick 
after ‘going crooked!" He replied 
reprovingly and impressively: 

“Im not aecustomed to ‘going crook- 
ed’ but, | guess the rest of you are, 
as it doesn't seem to bother vou.” 

That drive was a real treat, and |! 
do thank Mr. Snoddy and Superin- 
tendent Hunt for including me in 
their invitation. 

Clinchfield Mfg. Co. 

This mill company is making a 
lot of improvements too. New roots 
on the mills, and other inside work, 
shows delightful progress. 

Here too, we found new toilets and 
dressing rooms, as nice as can be 
“found in ~some of the very best 
hotels. Tile floors, in an attractive 
pattern, and tile walls of pure white. 
The best of furnishings, plenty of 
room, and absolute privacy. I know 
the people appreciate these rooms. 

Clinchfleld Mfg. Co., has two mills 
here, and both are running full time, 
cay and night, with plenty of good 
help. The overseers are about the 
same as last year. 

J. L. Arwood, second hand in spin- 
ning, No. 1, and W. L. Lindsay, sec- 
ond hand in weaving No. 1, are 
among recent promotions. 

Mr. Boyce Sprinkle has held the 
job as overseer carding for many 
years, and is a very able man. Mr. 
R. O. Wylie, overseer weaving, and 
Mr. J. B. Laughlin, overseer cloth 
room, have been with the company 
for many years, too. 


Entertained at Dinner 


I had the pleasure of taking din- 
ner with Mr. and Mrs. J. B, Laugh- 
lin, one day, and had some of their 
famous home-grown ham, along 
with other good eats. I took dinner 
with these charming people around 
14 or 15 years ago, a few months 
after they were married. Now they 
have three bright children,—one a 
boy, whose beauty is truly unusual! 
and remarkable. Mrs. Laughlin is 
a devoted wife and mother, and a 
real home maker, with every room 
and the pretty flower yard express- 
ing her charming personality. 

The village homes are being re- 
paired and repainted in cheerful 
colors—a decided improvement over 
the drab gray and brown formerly 
used. When several colors of paint 
ean be as economically bought as 
one,—why not have more color in 
mill villages? (if all the houses had 
not been white and all just alike, | 
wouldn't have mistaken a neigh- 
ber’s house for mine once, when I 
ran home for dinner one day!) 

I am going to ask our Clinchifield 
correspondent to give a complete 
line-up of overseers, and second 


hands, day and night, in both No. 
1, and No, 2. 

I want to thank Mr. J. H. Petty, 
night second hand in the cleth room, 
for his assistance in working the 
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niht line; and especially I thank 
Mr. J. B. Laughlin for arranging 
so that Mr. Petty could help me. 

I met so many nice people @p the 
night line, but was too rushed and 
too tired to get as good a write-up 
as I should. 

It was interesting to note thal 
out of around 50 subscribers al 
Marion, only three at E. Marion, and 
four, at Clinchflield, were among 
the strikers. And this time I secur- 
ed a list of 80 paid subscribers 
an addition of 30. Goed people know 
a good thing! 

Cross Cotton Mill Co. 
An Electrically Equipped Beauty 
Parlor 

This is without doubt, one of the 
very nicest hosiery yarn mills in 
the South. -[t is equipped with the 
best modern machinery, and the 
employees are remarkably fine look- 
ing people. Probably next week we 
will show you a group of girls from 
there whose beauty and grace will 
astonish everyone. 

Mr. Eugene Cross, president, does- 
nt think anything is too good for 
his operatives—especially the girls. 
He has built for them a eombined 
bath house and beauty parlor join- 
in the mill, the like of which we've 
never before seen at any mill. There 
are hot and cold shower baths and 
a private dressing room for each,— 
also tub bath. | 

In the beauty parlor, there is a 
sink and special chair which can 
be raised on lowered to suit, so that 
hair can be thoroughly washed and 
rinsed. Then there is an electric 
hair dryer, electric curlers and 
neck clippers,—just as nice as found 
in good barber shops. All it casts 
the girls is soap and towels. 

In addition to this, there is also 
a nearby swimming pool. 

A large refrigerator in the rill, 
keeps milk cold for night workers. 
An air washing and cooling system, 
keeps the mill supplied with coo! 
fresh air at all times—and an auto- 
matic “blawing-oft” apparatus, 
which goes round and round over 
the machines, keeps everything as 
clean and free from dust as can be. 

Also, there is an electric scouring 
mop which the operator is as proud 
of as a farmer would be of a tractor, 
and which pours its own water and 
serubs perfectly clean. 


It was a real treat to meet and 
talk with Mr. Eugere Cross, and to 
realize how devotedly he loved his 
people. He keeps elose to them, and 
they know he is their friend. 

Mr. L. K. Payne is overseer card- 
ing, and Mr. L. L. Oliver, is overseer 
spinning. 

I am indebted to Mr. J. B. Laugh- 
lin for taking me to Cross Cotton 
Mills, and I think he enjoyed the 
visit as much as I did. x 

There's lots more I'd like to tell 
about my trip to Marion, but space 
forbids. 


HELP MOTHER FIND SON 


James Loyd Kerley, age 16, height 
five feet, nine inches, weight 163, 
auburn hair, brown eyes, red com- 
plexion. Left home April 2, wear- 
ing Blue overalls, blue work shirt, 
dark green sweater and light cap. 
Is probably at work in some mill. 
I anyone knows where he is, please 
send information to his worried 
mother, and greatly oblige. 

MRS. J. L. KERLEY, 

Route 2, ‘Mt. Holly, N. C. 


GREENVILLE, 8. C. 


News Items from Judson Mills 


A play, “Mr. Bob” was given by 
the P,. T. A.’s last Friday night in 
ihe Community building. The new 
scenes were used for the first time 
and were very effective. 

Quite a number of Judson people 
have motored to Charleston the past 
lew weeks to see the Magnolia gar- 
dens which are very beautiful this 
spring. 

The golf bug seems to have bitten 
a large number of men and ladies 
too, here, and a golf course for Jud- 
son would be very much appreciat- 
ed know. 

Mr. W. F. Jordan and family spent 
the past week-end at Albemarle, N. 
C. 


The tennis courts are in readiness 
row for anyone wishing to play. 

A revival meeting will begin at 
the Baptist church next Sunday. 
Everyone is. cordially invited and 
urged to attend. 

A training class is being held at 
the Methodist church this week, 
conducted by Rey. Speake of Spar- 
tanburg—35 people are trying for 
credit. 

Special Easter music was render- 
ed by the choir of the Judson Meth- 
odist church Easter morning. 

Borne.to Mr. and Mrs. Slim Sim- 
mons, a girl Barbara Nell. 

Miss Lessie Howell and Ruth Me- 
Dowell motored to Anderson, Sun- 
day. 

Mr. D. G. Jones, superintendent of 
Judson Mill No. 1 and Mr. J. B. Hoth- 
ersall, superintendent of Judson Mill 
No. 2, are leaving Saturday for Bos- 
ton, Mass., for the Textile Show. 

The many friends of Mrs. H. Fos- 
ler (nee Bonnie Gosnell) regrets 
that her marriage-takes her away 
from Judson; but our best wishes go 
with her. 

A play, “Always in Trouble,” will 
be put on by the Judson players at 
an early date. 

Mrs. John H. Garraux is visiting 
her -siste in Michigan. 

Mr. and Mrs. L. C. Foster motored 
to Pacolet, S. C., Sunday for the day. 

The Girls Scouts enjoyed a weiner 
roast last Thursday night; an all 
day hike was another event enjoyed 
by them recently. 

B. Me. 


TROY, GC. 
Wilbur Cotton Mills, Inc. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

Just a short note, to let our mill 
be represented in your good paper. 
I haven't seen ariyfhing from Wil- 
bur Mills, in the Bulletin, so Ill 
write. 

Mr. J. F. Loekey is our superin- 
tendent, and all the folks like him 
fine. He has increased the produc- 
tion of the mill, and also seems to 
instill into labor, a spirit to do more 
and better work. Everybody is 
working hard to turn oul more yarn 
from Wilbur Mills, now than has 
ever been turned out betore. 

Our mill is situated at Capelsie, N. 
C., just about two and one-half miles 
from Troy. We are running full 
time, day and night and have the 
best: management and people. in 
addition to Mr. Lockey, the super- 
intendent, we have Mr. C. D, Gillis, 
master mechanic; Mr, D. A. Poole, 
day carder; Mr. Hannah, day spin- 
ner, Talmadge Green, day twisting 
and spooling; John Hannah, night 
carder; Mr. Poteat, night spinner; 
and Lonnie Hurley, night twisting 
and spooling; W. ©. Priee, is office 
clerk and also in charge of the sbip- 
ping. 

We have a good ball club, and ex- 
pect to win many games this season. 
We open the season next Saturday, 
and hope to win, so as to start the 
season right. 

Hoping that you will visit our 
community before long. 
JUST BILL. 


— 


CANTON, GA. 

One of the Finest Sunday Schools 

In the State. Canton Mill Presi- 

dent, Sunday School Superintend- 
ent for Forty Years. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

W eoften wonder if you have for- 
gotten us or just can't find time to 
visit us again. You no doubt re- 
member that we have a wonderful 
little town, two nice mills, and one 
of the best and most contented mill 
communities in the Southland. 

We have a wonderful Sunday 
School with an attendance of six 
hundred or more almost every Sun- 
day at our First Baptist church 
alone. We have an enrollment of 
375 men in our Bible Class with an 
attendance of more than 200 every 
Sunday during 1930. 

We feel that we are fortunate in 
having ‘Mr. L. L. Jones and Mr. J. W. 
Chamlee as our teachers. They 


bring us some very interesting les-. 


sons. Mr. Jones is secretary and 
general manager of the Canton Col- 
ton Mills, and Mr. Chamlee is a 
business man of Canton. 

Mr. W. L. Blackwell is class presi- 
dent, and Mr, D. E. Dunwoody is 
vice-president. Mr. Blackwell is a 
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rusiness man of Canton, and Mr. 
Dunwoody is sueprintendent of mill 
No. 2. 

The class orchestra is directed by 
Mr. Alton Hogan, a son of Mr. A. P. 
Hogan, superintendent of Mill No. | 

The men’s chorus is composed of 
the following gentlemen. L. L. Gad- 
dis, L. H. Gaddis, Noah Lannning, KR. 
G. Chastain, Dee Abernathy, Lee Roy 
Abernathy, J. B: Hadaway, Roy Hol- 
brook, H. A. Williams, A. L. Frady, 
W. G,. Frady, Edd Day, E. E. Whit- 
mire, H. M. Chambers, J. E. Gaha, 
Claude Stepp, Ernest Whitmire, L. 
L.. Jones, W. L. Ponder, T. B. Gas- 
ton and ‘M. Sims. 

This class bas on its roll 130 men 
irom Mill No. 1, one institution 
alone. Itt is named the R. T. Jones 
Bible Class, in honor of Mr. R. T. 
Jones, president of the Canton Cot- 
ton Mills, who is now the active 
general superintendent of-the Sun- 
cay school of the First Baptist 
Church, which place he has filled 
with dignity and henor for nearly 
iC years. Our pastor is Dr. ‘T, Bar- 
ron Gibson, whom we all love and 
admire, 

Aunt Becky, the above facis are 
submitted with all due modesty, but 
we are sometimes so filled with the 


joy of living and serving, and our 
iove and friendship for one another 


that our enthusiasm runs away with 
our pen. 


You honored us with a visit a few 
vears ago, and we would like to have 
you come again. Should you have 
this opportunity, we assure you a 
most hearty welcome to Canton, and 
the land of Cherokee, 

GBORGIA BOY. 


NINETY-SIX, 8S. C, 
Dear Aunt Becky: 

I'm quite sure Ninety-Six is the 
prettiest mill village in the State 
this spring; we have lots of pretty 
trees and flowers and they sure do 
help the looks a lot; we all appre- 
ciate the nice place we have to live. 

We have a pretty good ball team 
this season but we're hoping it will 
be slill better. The new Baptist 
preacher, the Rev. Tinsley, from 
Seneca, moved in some few days 
ago; he has made many friends dur- 
ing the short time he has been here. 

We are glad to say that most of 
our sick folks are well or improving. 
Our health in general is good. 

Miss Elizabeth Clark and Mr. Man- 
ley Phyllys got married Saturday 
night; they have many friends who 
wish for them much happiness. 

Miss Mae Guest spent the week- 
end in Greenwood. 

Mrs. Essie McCallister is visiting 
her sister in Anderson. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Hollie and 
family and Miss Elsie Staggs, spent 
Sunday in Godsey with friends. 

Mr. Ned ‘Moore came home for the 
week-end. 


SLIM. 
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Mary Leila Cotton Mills 


(‘This letter was delayed é@n-route) 

We are proud to know that Mr. 
Sam Nolan, Ernest Moody's little 
cirl, and Mrs. Katie Dial who have 
heen on the sick list are improving. 

Mr. Courtny Hunnicutt and Mr 
Glanto Bachelor trom Eatoton, Ga., 
were visitors of Mr. and Mrs. Jim 
Hunnicutt. 

Mr. J. A. Crawley motored to 
social Cirele, recently. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. D. Wadkins visit- 
ed Mrs. Wadkins, parents at Athens. 

Mr. Carl Chapman and friends 
motored to Jewell to visit friends 
ard relatives. 

The Green and Morgan County 
Singers met al Rayswood for their 
regular singing. 

L. M. Satcher, having moved to 
the country; was a visitor here re- 
cently, 

Most people have their gardens 
planted and doing some work in 
them. 

Aunt Becky, we would be very 
.roud to have you visit us some 
lume. The writer met you only once 

about 14 Years ago in Eatoton, Ga. 

Qur work is running good with a 
contented sel of help and no unions 
lo interferre we are thankful to 
say. 

MOSQUITO. 


LANGLEY, 8. C. 
Dear Aunt Becky: 

Mr. J. B. Kirby celebrated his 40th 
birthday Sunday; quite a number of 
his fmends and relatives attended 
the dinner. Those present were: 
Rey. and Mrs. J. W. McElrath and 
Rey. Smith, both of Langley; Mr. 
and Mrs, L. H,. Laurens and family 
of Spartanburg; Miss Minnie Mc- 
Gee ,of Langley: Mr. Guest and Mr. 
Walker, of Augusta, Ga. and Mrs. 
J. R. Kirby, of Spartanburg. 

Miss Ruth Timmons was married 
Saturday night to Mr. Holland Cato 
—both of Langley. We wish them 
a happy life together. 

Mr. and Mrs. Von, spent Easter in 
Columbia, visiting relatives. 

Miss Sarah Blount spent the week- 
end with her parents at Elberton, 
Ga. 

Mrs. ‘McElrath, of Greer, 8S. C. 
spent the past three weeks with her 
son, Rev. J. W. MeEtrath. 

Miss Alice Daniels spent Easter 
with her parents, at Columbia, 8. C. 

The “Young Peoples Sunday 
School Class’ had a sunrise break- 
fast at Boiling Springs, Easter morn- 
ing. Everyone reported a good 
time. 

Aunt Becky, you must come to see 
us soon: I think you know. our good 
friends, Mr. and Mrs, Ennis, so pay 
us a Visil soon. 


JACKIF, 
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ALICE 
IN 


BLUNDERLAND 


By Ethel Thomas 


“Then he was put there—he did not by any means fall 
in. And Jim found him! My Jim!” exclaimed Mrs. Avery. 
“Oh, are you sure thaf Ted will live?” 


“Say! A young man in love is hard to kill,” smiled Mr. 
Marco. “I am sure Ted will survive that gash on his 
head. I hope he won’t take pneumonia. It hasn’t been 
so very cold these two past nights and, in the quarry, he 
was sheltered from the wind. I am sure he will soon be 
all right,” sincerely. And the neighbors that had gather- 
ed, quietly withdrew, having learned all there was to tell. 


“It was good of you to come, Mr. Marco,” Alice smiled, 
“and we do thank you. You have been so fine to me that 
I’d like to repay you somehow.” Then she motioned for 
him to bend closer so that she could whisper: “Haven't 
you guessed who Mrs. White is? Doesn’t something about 
her remind you of—a school girl sweetheart ?”’ 


Mr. Marco bounded erect and advanced toward Mrs. 
White, who was blushing in confusion. “Annie, Annie! 
Can it be possible? Oh, Annie, Annie—now I know why 
I was so drawn to you, my first little sweetheart!” 
And he caught her hands, she looked up and met his 
eager eyes with encouragement in her own. “Mine!” he 
whispered, and led her to the dining room, and closed the 
door. 


“Oh, how happy I'd be now, if I knew that Ted would 
get well,” Alice whispered to her mother, who seemed 
almost dazed by the news that Jim was a hero, and kept 
murmuring, “Jim—my Jim—my baby, did it!” 

“Jim swore he’d find Ted, but I never dreamed he 
would,” said Alice. “He had that on his mind when he 
asked to stay away tonight. He didn’t want us to be 
worried.” 


“So many things have happened in such a short time— 
I’m wondering what next,” said Mrs. Avery. “You came 
home. Mr. Marco met and fell in love with his old sweet- 
heart; Ted disappeared, and now Jim’s found him. I 
wish Jim would come on—lI’ll be uneasy about him all the 
time now!” 

And presently Jim came in grinning sheepishly—em- 
barrassed over being the central figure in the night’s 
drama. “Aw shucks, Ma, what are you crying for?” as 
his mother caught him in her arms. “I’d been here 
sooner if, I could have dodged those old reporters. Gee! 
They can probe a feller’s liver an’ lights out!” 


“My blessed brother—someday I’ll show how much I 
love you,” promised Alice with quivering lips as he bent 
and kissed her. “Tell us all about it.” 

And Jim told them what Mr. Marco had, with a little 
more detail. “But shucks—you’ll see it all in the paper. 
I don’t like to talk about it—I didn’t do anything so 
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Nobody's Business 


By Gee MoGee. 


SPEAKING OF EFFICIENCY 

After spending about $7,000,000, the govern- 
ment says the Flordia fruit fly is no more. It is 
an open secret that those fly experts acctually 
killed and wounded between 7 and 8 real flies, 
and not less than 2 of them were diagnosed as 
the genuine Mediterranean fruit flies — with 
snouts and bills and proboscises and every- 
thing. 

Poor old Florida has suffered from many 
maladies during the past few years. First, the 
binder boys came and bound up everything 
within sight with mortgages of the first, sec- 
ond, third, fourth, and fifth varieties—and then 
they departed from thence and left the banks 
and the natives with the bag to hold. And the 
bag busted! 


Then came the storm and cyclones with their 
fright and fury, and good old Florida groaned, 
but fought right on. As if these 3 things were 
not enough, Mr. Hoover sent his bug killers 
down among the orange and grape fruit groves. 
A binder boy and a storm dwindle into insig- 
nificance when compared with an expert fly 
swatter. They were so thorough in their un- 
dertaking, they killed several June bugs and 
honey bees through mistake—before they real- 
ized that the fruit fly was their mission. 

And when those trained (?) men found a 
fruit fly, that fruit fly began to see things. As 
soon as the said fly was hemmed up on the 
inside of an orange or in a fence corner, every- 
thing else was easy as pie. The government 
insect destroyers “bunched” themselves around 
the fly in question and squirted various and 
sundry squirts of poisons and insecticides di- 
rectly at the anatomy of the dangerous med- 
dier and within 5 or 6 days, the fly was dead, 
dead, dead. 


The net cost of killing one of those flies 
measured in money amounted to less than 
$876,543.22, but this included the calcium ar- 
senate and the hyperdermic and the spyglass 
they found him with, and of course, something 
had to be put out for embalming the said fly 
so’s he could be sent to Washington and shown 
to the senate and congress to prove that the 
government's presentatives were hard at work. 

Less than $25,000,000.00 worth of property 
was destroyed in this wonderful war on the 
intrepid fruit puncher. Vegetables and oranges 


‘and other earth-grown edibles came under the 


heel of the warriors, and Florida will not soon 
forget the kindness (?) shown her by the re- 
publicans because she got off the donkey and 
boarded the elephant when Hoover out Hoov- 
ered Al. Smith. But. the republicans had to 
show their appreciation in some manner, so 
they did it through the fruit-fly ordeal. 


_— 


CLINTON, 8S. C. 


Lydia Mill Community 


Mrs, Gertrude Flow and children of Gold- 


> 


6 


ville, 8. C.; recently spent the week-end with 
her mother, Mrs. H. P. McClendon. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harder and family, and Miss 
Annie Lee Edwards of Ninety-Six, were the 
Sunday guests of Mr. and Mrs. Shumake. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mack Davenport of Newberry, 
recently spent a few days with Mr. and Mrs. 
W. M. Harvey. 

Mrs. John Fuller has returned to her home 
in Anderson, after a week's visit with Mr. and 
Mrs, Edgar Medlock. 

Misses Jessie Mae Khoades and 
Hollen, spent Sunday in Goldsyille, 
guests of Miss Lois Byars. 

Mr. and Mrs. Shirly and family of William- 
ston, were the Sunday guests of Mr. and Mrs. 
W. H. Willams. 

Born to Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Cobb, April 10, a 
son, Claude Spurgeon. 

Friends of Mr. and Mrs. W. R. Thomas regret 
that they are leaving Lydia. Mr. Thomas has 
accepted a job at Whitmire Cotton Mills, Whit- 
mire, 5S. U. 

Mr. and Mrs. Welton Phillips and children 
spent Sunday with Mr. B. R. Phillips. 

Mr. Wister Owens spent Sunday in Asheville, 
N. C. 

Miss Melda Von Hollen of Winthrop College, 
spent the week-end with her parents Mr. and 
Mrs. J. H. Von Hollen. 

Miss Oetta Mauney of Columbia University, 
Columbia, spent the week-end with her par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. C. M. Mauney. 

Friends of Miss Helen Godfrey are giad to 
know that she is much improved after being 
ill for several days. 

Mr. L. W. Davis spent the week-end in Green. 
ville. 

Mrs. M. J. Cole and Mr. Seymore Cole of Cross 
Hill, were the Sunday guests of Mrs. Rosa Cole. 

Miss Emily Dick of Columbia, was the guest 
of Miss Sarah Aiken and Miss Beatrice Coward, 
at the Community House, April 21. 

Mr. and Mrs. McAbee and daughter. and Mr 
Strange of Spartanburg, were the Sunday 
guests of Mr. and Mrs. C. Braggs. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. G. McKinney and children: 
and Mr. and Mrs. O. F. McKinney spent Sunday 
in Ninety-Six, with Mr. and Mrs. B. G. Me- 
Kinney. 


Ione Von 
as the 


KATE. 


GOLDVILLE, S. ©. 


Joanna News 


If 
If you were busy being kind, 
Before you knew it you would find 
You'd forget to think ‘twas true 
That someone was unkind to you. 


If you were busy being good, 

And doing the very best you could, 

You'd not have time to blame some man 

Who's doing just the best he can. 
Birthday Dinners 

On Tuesday Mrs. P. M. Rhodes was pleasantly 
suprised by a delightful birthday dinner given 
her by her children. 

On’ last Sunday, Mrs. E. L. Thomas celebrated 
her birthday by inviting her children and a 
few friends to dinner. A delicious three course 
dinner was served to the following guests: 
Mr. and Mrs. F. O. Bartlett of Greenville, Mrs. 
Jesse McCravey of Chester, Mr. and Mrs, George 
Wilson, of Clinton; Mr. and Mrs. Mason Row- 
land, Mr. and Mrs. Sloan Rowland, Mr. Edwin 
Thomas, Mr. J. J. Clark, Mr. and Mrs. Will 
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much—I just remembered a remark I overheard Dan 
make one day, when standing by that old quarry. ‘That 
would be.a good place to hide in’ he said, and no one 
made an answer—just kept walking. And it popped into 
my head this afternoon, and I couldn’t get rid of it. I 
knew you wouldn’t let me go if you knew where I was 
going—and Gee, we boys were scared almost to death, 
thinking about the ‘mountain ghost’ we’ve heard about 
all our lives. And we found it, too—just a queer noise to 
keep people away from-a liquor still!” But where is -Mr. 
Marco? Isn’t that his car out there?” looking around. 

“Oh, he and Mrs. White are in the dining room,” smiled 
his mother. “They used to be boy and girl sweethearts, 
and from the way things look, love’s young dream has 
been revived.” 

“Well. Gosh!—and I thought maybe he was after 


you! I’m glad it was her!” and his mother smiled, in 
spite of herself. 


“But have you any later news than Mr. Marco 
brought?” Alice asked. “Do you know how Ted is now?” 

“Still unconscious, but had quit groaning, and the doc- 
tor said he was resting well. He’ll be all right.” 

“But it may mean that he’s dying!” choked Alice. “Oh, 
if I could only see him—only touch his hand!” 

“Now, what do you want to think the worst, for?” 
growled Jim. 

Presently Mr. Marco and Mrs, White joined them, both 
looking radiantly happy, and announcing that they had 
“come to an understanding.” 

“And here is our. young hero—winner of the five hun- 
dred dollar reward!” Mr. Marco exclaimed. 

“I don’t want—I won't have it!” Jim declared stoutly. 
“It was reward enough to find Ted,” very much em- 
barrassed. 


Mr. Marco eyed him with affectionate pride, and said 
slowly: “Young man, you are a new species. I’ll have to 
study you. And there will be a way found to reward 
you, in spite of yourself.” 

“Indeed, Jim wouldn’t take that reward, Mr. Marco,” 
Mrs. Avery declared, smiling proudly on her young son, 


and throwing an affectionate arm around his shoulders. 
“No, indeed!” 


CHAPTER XIX 


Finally, when Mr. Marco had torn himself away from 
his long-lost new-found love, and all had retired to get a 
little much ‘needed sleep, Jim, alone in his room, pulled 
a bit of cloth from his shirt pocket, held it close to the 
light and examined it. 

“The only thing I didn’t spill to the reporters,” he 
grinned. - “Maybe I should have turned it over to the 
police—but shucks—why can’t I find the suit it belongs 
to? And I will, if anybody’s wearing it. Blue serge with 
a pin stripe. Just about an inch big; found eight inches 
from the ground on a briar. Gosh! if I can find 
the hole that this fits. Maybe I'll be a detective some 
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day!” When Jim at last surrendered to the arms of 
‘Morpheus, his dreams were of glorious adventures and 
hair-breadth escapes, and the rounding up of great gangs 
of notorious outlaws. 


Friday morning at nine o’clock, Alice was allowed to 
visit Ted. Wtih her heart in her eyes she bent and 
tenderly kissed him, noted his pale lips and drawn fea- 
tures, the bandage about his dear head and the strong, 
brown toil marked hands, so helpless and still. She had 
promised to keep calm, and the tears were hard to master. 
Oh, but she must be good or they would not let her stay! 

“My darling!’ she whispered, her face close to his, 
“Oh, if you would only speak to your Alice!” 


As if in a happy dream, Ted smiled sighed contentedly, 
turned his face to hers, and lay still. 


“Don’t worry—he will be all right; just give him time,” 
the nurse said, sympathetically. “The doctors say that 
you can stay with him, if you'll be good and obey orders.” 

“Oh, I will! I'll do anything you say,” Alice promised. 
All day, there was no change. Ted swallowed a little 
nourishment, and rested. But when the six o’cloek 
whistles blew, he opened his eyes and looked into the 
anxious, lovely face of Alice, who bent over him. 


“Darling!” she cried joyously, “You are better—you 
know me?” pressing her sweet lips to his. 


“Sweetheart!’’ he murmured, and weakly his fingers 
closed around hers. 


“Oh, I’m so glad—-you.are going to be well, soon, now!”’ 
The nurse came forward with a bowl of broth, and he 
drank hungrily. Then he looked at Alice a puzzled frown 
on his face, lifted a hand and felt the bandage on his 
head. 


“What is it—where am I?” he asked, speaking labori- 
ously. 


“You've been hurt, darling, but you’ll soon be all right,” 
Alice explained, a happy lilt.in her voice. After a few 
moment in which he seemed to be trying to think, he 
spoke again: 

“Sandbagged. Kidnapped.” 

“Who did it, sweetheart? 
shook his head. 

“Struck down from behind; blindfolded; gagged, tied 
up.” 

“Well, don’t talk anymore now. Just rest and get well,” 
soothingly. “T’ll stay right by you.” 

And Ted could give no light on his kidnapping. He 
had started to the fire, going the back way to save time— 
had leaped the alley fence by some thick privet bushes 
where he was struck from behind, and fell, with two men 
on top of him; he had faint recollection of being gagged, 
bound and blindfolded, hoisted into a truck, covered up 
with something, and held down by heavy weights. He 


Do you know?” But Ted 


could remember no more till later, when pain hunger and 
thirst had driven him almost insane, and he found him- 
self bound securely, hand and foot, helpless and alone. 
He was no longer gagged or blindfolded, and had tried 
frantically to scale those great rock walls, all in vain. He 
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Thomas, Helen and James Thomas, Miss Ruby 
Whitworth, Mrs. Sloan, and Miss Luna Grant. 
Weddings 

Cupid has been quite busy in our village re- 
cently. He scored three during the past week- 
end. 

Mr. James Bridges and Miss Maude Bledsoe 
were married at eight o'clock Saturday evening 
at the parsonage on Milton Road, Rev. H. E. 
Bullington officiating. 

Mr. Horace Hamm and Miss Bessie Taylor 
were married at ten o'clock Saturday morning 
at the Baptist Parsonage at Bush River, Rev. 
C. C. Vaughan officiating. 

Mr. Fearless Rowe and Miss Helen Purdy 
were married early Saturday morning in Green- 
ville, 8. CG. 

All of these young people have a host of 
friends who wish them many years of happi- 
ness. 


Egg Hunt 

Many of our children enjoyed: hunting Easter 
eggs Saturday afternoon. 

Miss Roberta O"Dell and Lois Byars carried 
the girls of their Sunday schoo! classes for an 
egg hunt at two o'elock. 

The childrén of the Beginner-Primary de- 
partment of the Sunday school went with their 
teachers to hunt eggs from three to four 
o'clock. 

After the pretty eggs had been found, red 
lemonade was served to the children. 

Fashion Show 

The Girls’ Club has been doing quite 4 bit of 
sewing jately. For the past two weeks they 
have been busy making dresses for themselves. 
If you wish to see how well they have done, 
come out to the fashion show which they will 
give on next Friday, April 25th, al the old 
auditorium. The public is cordially imvited. 
No admission charges are made. Time—7:45 
p.m. Come! 

Church News 

Prayer meeting Wednesday evening 7:30. 

Sunday school, 10:00 a. m., J. J. Clark, Supt. 

Worship service, 11:00 a. m.. conducted by 
Rev. H. E. Bullington. 

Epworth Junior Society, 5:00 p. m., Elizabeth 
Dobbins, president. 

Epworth League, 6:45 p. m., Jas. Strout, presi- 
dent. 

Worship service, 7:30 p. m., 
Rev. C. C. Vaughan. 

Come to church! 

Village News 

Mr. and Mrs. L. A. MeCurry spent the week- 
end in Greenwood. 

Mrs. James Dendy of Savannah, Ga. spent 
the week-end with her husband at Joanna Inn. 

Misses Ethel Prince and Mae Johnson spent 
the week-end in Clinton as guests of Miss Leila 
Norman. 

Misses Dorothy and Eunice Parrish and Mrs. 
James Fowler of Simpsonville were Sunday 
guests of Mr.and Mrs. Guy Parrish. : 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Bell of Calhoun Falls 
spent Sunday with Mr. and Mrs. E. ©. Abrams. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. J. Abrams visited friends in 
Newberry, Sunday. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. H. Higgins of Newberry were 
Sunday guests of Mr. and Mrs. I. E. Stroud. 

Miss Lilhan Clement of Spartanburg was the 
week-end guest of Mrs. H. E. Bullington. 

Mr. and Mrs, E. H. Huunicutt spent the week- 
end in Greenwood, §. C. 

Mr. and Mrs. Buster Rowe of Saluda. S. C. 
visited Mrs. R. C. Rowe, Saturday. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Johnson of Greenwood 


conducted by 


- 
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spent the week-end with Mrs. R. GC. Rowe. 

Mrs. M. H. Howle and Miss Ruby Todd spent 
the week-end with the latter’s parents in Barks- 
dale, 8. C. 

Misses Elizabeth Wise and Lena King spent 
Saturday with Miss Wise’s father, Batesburg, 
8. C. 

Miss Mamie Howle spent the week-end with 
Miss Lila Mae Edwards, Clinton, 8. C. 

Friends of Mrs. Boyce Oxner will be glad-to 
know that she recently returned from the 
Newberry Hospital where she has been a pa- 
tient for the past two weeks. 


WEST POINT, MISS. 


Aponaug Mfg. Co. 
Dear Aunt Becky: 

As people seem to think we aren't on the 
map, will let you hear from us. We are run- 
ning full time and enjoying good health and 
happiness. Nearly everybody has their gar- 
dens planted and are looking forward to better 
times at the table, in fresh eats. 

Since last writing a change of superintend- 
ents has been made. We regreted to give up 
our superintendent, Mr. W. T. Jefferies. He 
comes back to see us sometimes and everything 
gets in a hurry, all trying to see him. But we 
find our new “Supt.” Mr. Val Phillips, always 
meeting us with a smile which makes us happy 

Our overseers are the same: Alex Jeffries, 
earding; W. H. Sanders, spinning; Allie Weav- 
er, twister: J. A. Hartin, mechanic, and Beulah 
Mae Bird, bookkeeper. With such good leaders 
we always keep things going fine. 

Our church is an organized Baptist known 
as West End Baptist—Rev. R.A. Kyle, pastor. 
We have Sunday school, and services both 
morning and evening, B. Y. P. Ll. Sunbeam 
meetings, W. M. U. meetings, praver services. 
So you see our system of religious work. Much 
has been done to improve the church building 
lately: it has been repainted, new benches and 
new chairs for choir, and the floor carpeted. 

Here’s hoping I can do better next time. 

ETHEL DUNCAN. 


"RALEIGH. N. 


Consolidated Textile Corp.—Pilot Division 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

Our flower vards on the village and at the 
mill are looking nice, but the weather seems 
like snow today; we hope that it will turn into 
rain. 

Everybody here seems to be happy and en- 
joying good health. We are running some 
pretty patterns now; wish you could come over 
and see them. 

Our cloth room and finishing rooms are 
having to run day and night to get out some 
orders, but we hope we will not have to do this 
long. 

We had Johnny J. Jones’ Carnival here last 
week: we had a big time, you know. 

We had a good play at the Methodist church 
Easter night, and it was enjoyed by a large 
crowd. 

Tell that big fellow, Mr. Still, that we are 
going to have our banquet next Wednesday 
night and if he is hungry come over. We are 


always glad to have anybody from the South- 


HECK. 


ern Textile Bulletin force. 
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thought he had hurt his head against a stone. He did 
not think he had bled from the lick given him by his 
assailant. Probably he had been hurt when thrown into 
that deep hole—if he had been thrown in. He didn’t 
know. 


The Union leaders declared it all a “frame-up” and 
demanded proof that Ted had been down in the quarry 
all that time, bound hand and foot. It was all a plot 
against the strikers, they shouted angrily. 


By Sunday, Ted was able to sit up, and was very com- 
fortable in a big rocker, dressed in a lovely blue and 
gold bathrobe and slippers to match, a present from 
Alice. His room was a bower of beautiful flowers, and 
the telephone rang constantly with inquiries from anxi- 
ous friends and well wishers. Alice laughingly told him 
that he was the most popular man in the city. 


Visitors came and went all day. Once when Ted and 
Alice were for a moment alone, he caught her hand, laid 
it against his cheek and said whimsically: “It’s the first 
time I’ve ever been down and out or laid up for repairs; 
but gee, it’s great! No wonder folks like to go to hos- 
pitals.” 


“Oh but those three days of agonizing suspense when 
we could not imagine what had happened to you and fear- 
ed the worst!” said Alice. “Look,” bending her beautiful 
head, “I bet I’ve turned gray!” Ted promptly kissed the 
nape of her lovely neck and she turned her lips to his in 
return. “Oh, if we but knew the guilty party!” she con- 
tinued presently when she could again get her breath. 
“T thought sure it was Dan, but he proved an alibi.” 


Ted was thoughtful a few moments: “No, it was not 
Dan, but he may have had it done. But, I guess we will 
never know, and I'd rather that the guilty go unpunished 
than that an innocent party be accused.” 


Sunday afternoon residents of Marco had another 
shock. Dan Forrest had returned, and was “black and 
blue from a beating,” reports ran. He had been “kidnap- 
ped from his hotel’ Tuesday night when he had gone 
down to the library for a book. Had been “chloroformed, 
gagged and carried into another county” and “into a 
deep tangled forest” and there securely bound to a tree 
and unmercifully beaten. For “three days and nights he 
had suffered the tortures of the damned” and was “final- 
ly rescued by some o’possum hunters” who “took him to 
a farmhouse, dressed his wounds and fed him.” 


Half dead, but swearing vengence, he swore out war- 
rants for the arrest of Ted Bristow, Superintendent Jones. 
and Ooverseers Redd, Smith and Black. 


“Ridiculous! All a lie!’ was the popular verdict. But 
there were troubled hearts-in Marco. The wives of the 
overseers and superintendent knew that they had been 
out until the wee small hours that Tuesday night, and 
could not deny it. And how could Ted prove that he 
had been in that deserted quarry all the time he was 
missing ? 

(To Be Continued) 


